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INTRODUCTORY 

For  the  revelation  of  spiritual  facts  two  things  are  needed:  first,  a 
divine  truth;  next  a  spirit  which  can  receive  it. 

The  charm  of  the  words  of  great  men,  those  grand  sayings  which  are 
recognized  as  true  as  soon  as  heard,  is  this,  that  you  recognize  them  as 
wisdom  which  has  passed  across  your  own  mind.  You  feel  that  they 
are  your  own  thoughts  come  back  to  you. 

Frederick  William  Robertson. 

The  invitation  to  write  an  account  of  Berdyaev's  phil- 
osophy of  Personalism  is  at  once  a  privilege  and  an 
embarrassment  to  the  contributor.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
difficulty  inseparable  from  an  attempt  to  reveal  the  mind 
of  a  thinker  whose  thought  so  much  resembles,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  far  surpasses,  his  own.  Long  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Berdyaev,  he  had  reached 
certain  convictions  in  matters  of  faith  which,  when  he 
opened  these  works,  he  found  corroborated  and  re-en- 
forced with  a  power  and  intensity  like  the  stimulus  ad- 
ministered by  an  electric  shock.  ('My  belief ',  said  Novalis, 
'has  gained  infinitely  to  me  from  the  moment  when  an- 
other human  being  has  begun  to  believe  the  same.') 

Another  difficulty  which  must  inevitably  confront  any 
expositor  of  Berdyaev's  thought  is  this:  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  where  to  begin.  His  style  like  that  of  all  Russian 
writers  is  diffusive;  not  only  do  his  books  repeat  one  another, 
but  there  is  much  repetition  in  each  one  of  his  books.  His 
thoughts  well  up  from  the  deeps  of  his  consciousness  with 
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such  freshness  and  rapidity  that  they  overflow  formal 
boundaries  and  overleap  one  another,  wave  after  wave.  A 
reader  might  open  any  one  of  his  books  and  find  in  it  the 
text  to  which  the  rest  are  commentary,  and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  them — nor  any  paragraph  in  any  one  of  them — 
that  he  can  afford  to  overlook.  There  is  an  impressive  and 
cumulative  force  about  this  manner  of  presentation  of 
truth  when  it  is,  as  in  his  case,  the  expression  of  a  powerful 
and  original  mind.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty 
of  attempting  to  summarize  it;  and  though  the  writer  has 
striven  to  confine  himself  to  the  main  stream  of  Berdyaev's 
thought,  neglecting  its  many  tributaries,  in  a  book  of  this 
compass  he  can  do  little  more  than  try  to  indicate  its  general 
trend. 

Berdyaev  is  (like  Kierkegaard)  a  thinker  whose  mind 
speaks  through  his  pen.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  he  is  frequently  guilty  of  apparent  inconsis- 
tency; for  example,  he  uses  words  such  as  'individual', 
'natural',  'reality',  and  the  like,  sometimes  in  their  loose 
and  generally  accepted  sense,  sometimes  in  the  special  and 
more  accurate  sense  which  he  assigns  to  them.  But  once  the 
reader  has  grasped  his  central  thought  he  will  perceive 
that  these  are  merely  verbal  inconsistencies.  Logical  incon- 
sistencies are  much  rarer,  but  with  a  natural  desire  to 
explain  these  he  wrote  (at  the  commencement  of  his  most 
comprehensive  work,  Slavery  and  Freedom): 

The  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which  are  to  be  found 
in  my  thought  are  expressions  of  spiritual  conflict,  of  contradic- 
tions which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  existence  itself,  and  are  not  to 
be  disguised  by  a  fa$ade  of  logical  unity.  True  integrality  of 
thought,  which  is  bound  up  with  integrality  of  personality,  is  an 
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existential  unity,  not  a  logical.  .  .  .  The  philosopher  is  guilty  of 
treason  if  the  basic  themes  of  his  philosophical  thinking  are 
altered,  the  fundamental  motifs  of  his  thought,  the  groundwork  of 
his  scale  of  values.  One  can  change  one's  view  about  where  and 
how  freedom  of  the  spirit  is  realized.  But  if  love  of  freedom  is 
replaced  by  love  of  servitude  and  violence,  then  treason  is  the 
result. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Berdyaev  was  freer  from  the  impu- 
tation of  logical  inexactitude  than  are  most  thinkers;  and 
although  he  made  no  pretence  to  formulate  a  'system'  (like 
Kierkegaard  again,  regarding  such  an  attempt  as  self-con- 
demned) ,  his  philosophy  is  all  of  one  piece.  There  is  such 
an  extraordinarily  close  interweaving  in  the  whole  texture 
of  his  thought  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  compre- 
hensive and  complete  unity.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
strands,  or  to  follow  any  one  of  them  independently  of  its 
place  in  relation  to  the  rest  without  spoiling  the  whole 
pattern.  His  books  would  be  the  despair  of  an  index-maker, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  why  none  of  his  major  works 
are  indexed.  The  student  feels  the  lack  of  an  index  none  the 
less,  for  Berdyaev's  own  division  of  his  books  into  parts  and 
chapters  with  several  titled  sections  provides  but,  as  it  were, 
several  loose  keys  to  a  single  lock. 

His  theme  is  the  Divine-Humanity  of  man,  and  every- 
thing that  he  has  to  say  is  a  leading  up  to,  or  a  corollary 
from,  this  central  thought.  Nor  is  this  an  abstract  concep- 
tion; it  is  integral  to  spiritual  experience;  it  involves  strug- 
gle without,  and  conflict  within.  To  quote  him  again  (from 
the  same  context): 

As  a  philosopher  I  have  not  only  wanted  to  gain  knowledge  of 
the  world;  in  my  case  the  desire  to  know  the  world  has  always 
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been  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  alter  it. ...  I  was  never  a  philos- 
opher of  the  academic  type,  and  it  has  never  been  my  wish  that 
philosophy  should  be  abstract  and  remote  from  life.  Although  I 
have  always  read  a  great  deal,  books  have  not  been  the  source 
of  my  thought.  Indeed  I  could  never  understand  a  book  of  any 
sort  otherwise  than  by  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the  ex- 
perience through  which  I  was  myself  living.  What  is  more,  I 
think  that  authentic  philosophy  has  always  been  a  conflict.  The 
philosophies  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  were  of  that  kind. 

To  these  should  be  added,  among  many  others  whom 
he  mentions  elsewhere,  the  names  especially  of  Boehme, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Marx,  Tolstoi,  Kierkegaard.  And 
widely  as  the  thought  of  many  of  these  thinkers  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  widely  as  they  also  diverge  in  certain 
respects  from  his  own,  all  have  contributed  their  quota  of 
grist  to  the  mill  of  his  thought.  Yet,  high  though  they 
stand  in  his  estimation  of  the  great,  they  are  not  essential 
to  his  philosophy;  if  any  thinker  may  be  said  to  be  that, 
it  is  his  compatriot  Dostoievsky. 

*I  was  never  a  philosopher  of  the  academic  type/  This  is 
no  idle  boast.  Though  he  did  not  allude  to  it  at  all,  or 
during  his  lifetime  indulge  in  the  consolations  of  auto- 
biography, Berdyaev  did — for  his  outspoken  denuncia- 
tions of  oppression  and  injustice — suffer  for  his  faith.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  under  the  Tsarist  regime,  he  was 
exiled  to  northern  Russia  for  declaring  that  the  Church 
had  become  the  tool  of  civil  authority;  he  was  twice  im- 
prisoned under  the  Bolshevik  regime,  and  finally  exiled  in 
1923,  for  his  criticism  of  Marxism;  and  it  is  perhaps  for 
these  reasons  that  he  was  unmolested  during  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Paris  where  he  had  made  his  home.  Or  rather 
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his  home  had  been  made  for  him  in  Clamart,  for  it  was  the 
bequest  of  an  English  admirer.  Though  his  many  books 
were  translated  into  fourteen  languages  he  recieved  from 
their  publication  only  a  mere  pittance,  his  income  being, 
derived  almost  entirely  from  the  English  translations.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  cherished  the  hope  that  his  country 
would  survive  her  temporary  loss  of  liberty,  and  that  the 
true  'Messianic'  spirit  of  the  Russian  people  would  re- 
emerge  to  spiritualize  mankind  and  loose  the  fetters  of 
social  and  political  centralization.  He  died  suddenly  at  his 
desk  on  23  March  1948,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  having 
completed  his  last  work,  The  Kingdom  of  Caesar  and  of  the 
Spirit  within  two  months. 

Berdyaev  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Russian  Church,  in 
the  sense  that  he  stood  to  it  in  much  the  same  relation  as  a 
Hebrew  prophet  might  be  said  to  stand  to  'the  traditions 
of  the  elders'.  Steeped  as  he  was  in  the  patristics  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Cappodocian  Fathers,  and  in  the  medita- 
tions of  the  mystics  of  all  ages  (and  those  not  only  the 
Christian  mystics),  he  accepted  the  doctrines  of  his  Church 
— Trinitarian,  Christological,  Eucharistic,  and  the  rest — 
but  not  as  rationalizations  nor  as  dogmatic  formulae;  he 
subjected  them  to  the  test  of  personal  experience  and  in- 
vested them  with  a  mystical  interpretation. 

While  it  would  probably  be  an  exaggeration  to  main- 
tain that,  in  the  history  of  the  religious  thoughtof  Christen- 
dom, the  Eastern  Church  has  been  a  consistent  representa- 
tive of  philosophical  mysticism  and  the  Western  Church  of 
rationalistic  theology,  nevertheless  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
general  trend  of  each  has  been  in  these  directions  respec- 
tively; with  the  result  that  the  one  has  displayed  an  in- 
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creasing  witness  to  the  inwardness  and  concreteness  of  the 
faith,  whilst  the  latter,  to  its  own  incalculable  loss,  has 
tended  more  and  more  towards  exteriorization  and  abstrac- 
tion.1 Western  theology  suffers  from  a  perverse  genius 
for  objectivization — so  much  so  that  it  has  even  set  limits 
to  Infinite  Being  by  objectivizing  the  'Substance'  of  the 
Godhead,  the  'Person'  of  Christ,  and  the  'Nature'  of  Man- 
hood. The  Ground  and  Source  of  spiritual  life  is  thus  con- 
ceived of  as  an  Object  external  to  and  alien  from  the 
spiritual  consciousness  of  man. 

It  was  the  mission  of  Berdyaev  to  rescue  the  religious 
consciousness  of  Christendom  from  this  alienation  of 
spirit  from  Spirit,  by  establishing  the  faith  on  the  rock  of 
personal  experience  and  not  on  the  sands  of  dogma.  The 
Eastern  Church  of  Europe,  following  the  traditions  of 
Platonic  thought,  inclines  to  a  more  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  faith  than  the  Western  which,  borrowing 
its  thought-forms  from  Aristotle  and  translating  them  first 
into  Latin  and  then  into  Teutonic  and  Gallic  terms,  has 
bound  itself  in  a  strait-waistcoat  of  logicality.  It  may  be 
partly  for  this  reason  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Johannine 
presentation  of  the  faith  is  evidently  more  congenial  to 
Berdyaev  than  the  complexities  of  the  Pauline — or  rather 
it  should  be  said,  than  the  complexities  which  commenta- 
tors have  read  into  the  mystical  utterances  of  St.  Paul. 

The  difference  between  philosophical  mysticism  and 
rationalistic  theology  is  this:  that  the  former  is  based 

1  The  word  'concreteness'  is  used  in  the  primary  sense  in  which 
Berdyaev  uses  it  to  signify  'entirety'  (not  in  the  secondary  sense  of  'sub- 
stantiality'). The  word  'abstraction'  is  also  used  in  its  primary  sense  of 
'separation' — as  of  object  perceived  from  subject  percipient. 
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upon  spiritual  experience,  the  latter  on  the  discursive 
reason.  And  whereas  the  former  is  an  original  and  creative 
activity,  proceeding  outwards  from  within,  the  latter  is 
derivative  and  deductive,  with  its  gaze  directed  upon  the 
past.  In  short,  the  former  is  dependent  upon  insight,  the 
latter  upon  information  derived  from  sacred  books  or 
from  the  traditions  of  men.  And  whereas  the  former  looks 
to  God  as  the  eternal  Subject  of  intuitive  awareness,  the 
latter  looks  to  Him  as  the  transcendent  Object  of  its  de- 
tached consciousness.  But  it  is  at  the  centre  of  all  existence, 
'in  the  deeps',  that  God  dwells,  not  on  its  periphery;  the 
more  subjectively,  inwardly  and  centrally  our  consciousness 
is  directed,  the  closer  is  our  communion  with  Him. 

Objects,  whether  perceived  or  conceived,  are  material 
for  scientific  analysis.  They  stand  over  against  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  perceiving  or  conceiving  subject,  con- 
fronting the  subject  as  occupants  of  another  world.  It  is 
the  business  of  science  to  observe,  abstract,  analyse,  classify, 
differentiate  and  co-ordinate  whatever  objects  he  within 
the  purview  of  sense  or  imagination  or  reason.  Because  it 
deals  with  some  matters  of  fact  in  isolation  from  other 
matters  of  fact,  its  province  is  departmental;  and  because 
it  groups  and  arranges  them  into  a  coherent  order  its  func- 
tion is  systematic,  but  only  within  the  limits  of  its  special 
investigation.  All  experience,  which  is  not  spiritual  experi- 
ence, involves  of  necessity  an  abstraction  of  object  from 
subject,  as  well  as  an  isolation  of  objects  from  one  another; 
consciousness  as  ego  is  detached  from  the  external  world 
which  confronts  it  as  alter. 

In  spiritual  experience  alone  this  dichotomy  is  impos- 
sible.  There   can  be  no   'science'   of  God;    'systematic 
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theology' — indeed  'theology'  itself— is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  For  God  is  not  and  can  never  be  the  'Wholly  Other', 
abstracted  from  consciousness,  objectivized,  'confronting' 
man  and  set  'over  against'  him  in  a  duoverse  of  contraries. 
Nor  is  He  an  Object  for  scientific  analysis,  as  objects  in  the 
external  world  (whether  perceived  by  sense  or  conceived 
in  the  imagination  or  reason)  are  analysable.  God,  on  the 
contrary,  is  alone  and  altogether  the  eternal  Subject;  our 
consciousness  exists  in  His;  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  His  touch  upon  our  lives  is  the  most  im- 
mediate, the  most  intimate,  the  most  intense — as  well  as 
the  most  inexpressibly  gentle — experience  we  can  ever 
know,  because  it  is  the  quickening  of  his  own  Spirit  within 
us;  and  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  if  children,  then  heirs.  Our 
lives,  our  real  lives,  are  hid  in  Him.  'Does  the  fish  soar  to 
find  the  ocean,  the  eagle  plunge  to  find  the  air?' — Nor  is 
He  a  Creator  who  by  an  arbitrary  fiat  at  a  point  in  time 
made  man  out  of  nothing,  of  a  'substance'  alien  to  His  own, 
and  who  at  a  later  day  infused  him  with  supernatural  grace, 
as  it  were  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  spirit  into  matter. 
He  is  on  the  contrary  the  Father  of  spirits  who  are  made 
from  all  eternity  in  His  image,  after  His  likeness. 

Rationalistic  theology,  in  seeking  to  wrest  God  from 
consciousness,  worships  not  God  but  the  projections  of  its 
own  abstract  conceptions  of  Him.  This  objectivization, 
exteriorization,  intellectualization  of.  the  divine  is,  at  the 
best,  a  species  of  conceptual  self-hypnosis;  at  the  worst,  of 
idolatry.  God,  in  whom  all  things  subsist,  can  never  be 
thus  abstracted  or  detached  from  life  or  consciousness,  for 
life  and  consciousness  exist  in  Him. 
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Man  can  indeed  detach  himself  from  the  external  world, 
from  his  fellows,  and  even  in  a  measure  from  himself.  So 
multiple  is  his  psychical  constitution,  so  manifold  its  activi- 
ties, that  man  can  step  aside  to  examine  and  analyse  his 
several  parts  of  consciousness — his  intellectual  processes, 
his  affective  states,  his  purposeful  intentions — but  never  the 
shrine  of  the  innermost  where  his  spirit  dwells  in  God. 
This  can  never  be  made  an  Object  of  conceptual  thought 
or  of  scientific  analysis.  Man  can  never  place  himself  outside 
God,  not  even  in  hell.  Neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  even 
sin,  can  separate  the  prodigal  son  from  the  Father's  love 
however  far  he  strays. 

Rationalistic  theology  has  borrowed  its  metaphysical 
terms  from  Aristotelian  categories  of  thought,  and  im- 
ported them  into  its  own  notions  of  divine  'substance'  and 
human  'nature'.  By  presuming  an  original  and  radical  anti- 
thesis between  them  it  has  delivered  itself  to  an  irrecon- 
cilable dualism  in  its  approach  to  every  aspect  of  religious 
thought,  such  as  nature  and  grace,  works  and  faith,  freedom 
and  determinism,  and  the  rest — all  of  which  are  academic, 
theoretical,  and  abstract  problems,  having  no  meaning  and 
presenting  no  puzzle  to  spiritual  experience.  Finding  itself 
in  quest  of  a  solution  to  these  self-invented  contradictions, 
faced  in  every  direction  with  a  plain  logical  dilemma, 
theology  dignifies  this  dilemma  by  the  magniloquent 
euphemism  of  'dialectic'. 

Nor  is  Christ  a  metaphysical  duality,  divine  as  to  His 
'substance'  from  eternity  but  also  human  as  to  His  'nature' 
from  a  point  in  time,  as  if  these  terms — divine  and  human, 
supernatural  and  natural — stood  to  each  other  in  anti- 
thetical relationship.  He  is  the  Brightness  of  his  Father's 
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glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  Being,  eternally  begot- 
ten (in  biblical  metaphor)  before  all  worlds,  made  manifest 
in  this  world  as  a  ray  from  light,  the  embodiment  of  that 
Divine  Humanity  in  which  the  humanity  is  the  most  per- 
fect manifestation  of  the  divine.  He  is  no  half-brother  to 
mankind,  and  therefore  of  a  nature  in  which  humanity  can 
only  partially  partake;  but  Elder  Brother,  blood-brother, 
the  forerunner  of  our  race,  the  first-fruits  of  every  human 
creature;  not  the  great  Exception  but  the  great  Example, 
who  claims  no  difference  either  of  'substance'  or  of 'nature' 
from  the  least  of  His  brethren.  'He  became  like  us',  says 
Irenaeus,  'that  we  might  become  like  Him.' — 'He  be- 
came human',  says  Athanasius,  'that  we  might  become 
divine.' 

By  presupposing  a  metaphysical  dichotomy  between 
human  and  divine,  natural  and  supernatural,  and  assuming 
a  synthesis  of  these  opposites  in  the  'Person'  of  Christ  whilst 
denying  it  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  rationalistic  theology  has 
made  of  Him  a  psychological  abnormality,  for  the  pre- 
sumed metaphysical  duality  must  inevitably  be  carried  for- 
ward into  the  sphere  of  life.  Rather  than  ascribe  such  duality 
of  nature  to  Him,  the  perfectly  integrated,  whose  per- 
sonality was  as  seamless  as  the  garment  that  He  wore — 
how  much  more  appropriately  ascribe  it  to  us,  the  imper- 
fect sinful  children  of  the  same  Father,  compounded  as  we, 
too,  of  dust  and  divinity,  but  in  whom  the  divinity  is  over- 
laid with  dust.  It  is  we,  not  He,  who  are  the  victims  of 
divided  consciousness. 

The  formula  of  Chalcedon  remains  to  this  day  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  From  the  initial  and  fatal  assumption  of  a 
difference  in  kind  between  the  divine  and  human,  as  of  two 
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separate  or  separable  elements  in  personality,  there  in- 
evitably resulted  the  conception  of  an  eternal  dualism  of 
nature  in  the  Person  of  Christ;  and  the  theology  of  Christen- 
dom was  forced  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  which  has 
never  been  rebutted.  It  was  the  translation  into  conceptual 
terms  of  what  was  felt  primarily  as  a  religious  difficulty: 
how  can  Christ  be  both  (objectively)  Redeemer  and  (sub- 
jectively) Exemplar  at  one  and  the  same  time?  Surely,  it 
was  felt,  there  must  be  a  priority  (whether  logical  or  tem- 
poral) of  the  one  to  the  other,  such  as  seems  to  exist  between 
grace  and  freedom,  faith  and  works,  creed  and  conduct? 
This  dualism  is  the  bane  of  reason,  when  reason  is  detached 
like  a  broken  segment  from  the  full  orb  of  consciousness;  it 
then  becomes  ratiocination,  which  is  always  involved  in 
antinomies.  It  is  of  no  use  to  dignify  this  dualism  with  the 
name  of  'dialectic'  in  a  quasi-Hegelian  sense  of  'opposites 
held  in  tension',  lacking  their  resolution  in  the  true 
Hegelian  synthesis. 

The  difference  between  Christ  and  other  men  consists 
in  this:  that  whereas  we  are  fallen  men,  He  is  not.  Whereas 
we  succumb  to  temptation,  even  before  the  temptation  has 
spent  its  full  force,  He  resisted  it  to  the  uttermost.  Yet  He 
was  no  ready-made  perfection,  for  perfection  implies  effort, 
struggle,  suffering.  He  was  no  ready-made  perfection,  who 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  returned  thrice  to  the  fray  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane;  who,  though  He  were  a  Son, 
yet  learned  obedience  through  suffering,  and  having  been 
tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are  (and  far  beyond  our  experi- 
ence of  temptation)  is  able  to  succour  to  the  uttermost  them 
that  are  tempted,  and  having  been  made  perfect  through 
suffering  is  become  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
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that  come  unto  God  through  Him.  While  we,  free  spirits 
ensouled  in  this  tabernacle  of  reason,  sentience,  and  will, 
have  declined  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Origen)  from 
'the  glow  of  the  primaeval  goodness',  He  alone  of  all  the 
sons  of  men  who  are  also  sons  of  God  has  clung  to  the 
Source  of  Being  'with  inextinguishable  ardour'.  When,  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh,  challenged  by  His  accusers  with  the 
blasphemy,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  of  claiming  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  He  replied  with  a  counter-challenge  that 
struck  them  dumb:  'Have  ye  not  read:  I  said  ye  are  divine; 
ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  Most  High.'  How  then,  if  He 
were  not  of  a  nature  wholly  kin  to  ours,  could  He  ever  be 
called  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  and  the  Leader  of  our 
pilgrimage? 

How  can  I  know  Him  as  Redeemer  unless  and  until 
I  follow  Him  as  Example?  and  how  can  I  follow  Him  as 
Example  if  He  be  not  wholly  kin  to  me?  How  can  the  eye 
behold  the  light  unless  it  first  have  the  capacity  to  reflect 
it?  or  the  needle  turn  to  the  pole  unless  by  its  own  inherent 
magnetism  responding  to  the  pull?  How  can  the  Alter  be 
an  object  for  perception  unless  there  be  an  Ego  to  perceive 
it?  or  be  thought  to  exist  at  all  without  a  subject-percipi- 
ent?— For  it  is  only  by  the  instinct  of  relationship,  as  Plato 
taught,  that  truth  is  ever  to  be  recognized.  And  He,  con- 
cerning whom  the  discussion  is,  said  plainly:  'He  that  is  of 
the  Truth  heareth  my  voice.' 

Nor  is  man  the  'creature'  of  a  nature  alien  in  kind  from 
that  of  his  Creator.  He,  too,  is  a  spiritual  being,  the  child 
of  the  Eternal,  and  as  such  pertains  to  an  order  which  is 
timeless.  Just  as  the  tiniest  drop  of  sea  water,  however 
fouled,  contains  within  itself  all  the  properties  of  the  ocean, 
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just  as  an  heir  is  the  inheritor  of  all  that  his  father  possesses, 
so  the  spirit  of  man  contains  within  it  all  the  properties, 
potentialities,  and  attributes  of  the  divine.  It,  too,  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  incarnate  in  the  human.  The  differ- 
ence between  Christ  and  other  men  is  this:  that  whereas  He 
is  the  perfect,  they  are  the  imperfect,  manifestations  of  the 
divine.  The  spark  of  the  divine  image,  however  soiled, 
however  deeply  enshrouded  in  the  darkness  that  compre- 
hendeth  it,  is  still  latent  within  every  man;  at  the  core  of 
the  being  of  the  most  degraded  there  burns  and  shines  a 
holy  hidden  brilliance. 

Man  is  spirit,  incarnate  in  a  fleshly  vehicle  of  soul  and 
sense.  Spirit,  the  dynamic  principle  in  man,  is  divine;  it  is 
the  reality,  the  eternality  of  man.  All  that  is  psychical  in  man 
is  the  manifestation  of  that  divine  principle  in  human  guise; 
it  is  the  vesture  and  vehicle  of  spirit.  So,  too,  all  that  is  sen- 
suous and  physical  in  man  is  the  integument  and  instru- 
ment of  soul.  There  is  no  more  antithesis  between  spirit  and 
soul  than  there  is  between  soul  and  sense,  or  than  there  is 
between  life  and  the  matter  which  it  animates. 

But  man  has  defaced  his  divine  image,  and  forgotten 
his  divine  origin  and  his  divine  destiny.  Withdrawn  into 
the  shelter  of  his  ego  he  stands  over  against  his  world  which 
seems  to  confront  him  as  an  antagonistic  alter.  Spirit  in 
man  is  thwarted  by  the  recalcitrance  of  soul  and  sense.  In 
him  the  human  has  become  a  clouded  and  distorted  mani- 
festation of  the  divine.  Just  as  the  smoked  or  tarnished  glass 
of  a  lamp,  designed  to  radiate  the  light  within,  occludes 
and  obscures  it;  so  the  human  soul,  designed  to  radiate 
the  divine  within,  occludes  and  obscures  the  light  from 
the  central  flame  of  the  spirit  within  which  is  the  source  of 
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all  brightness.  Only  in  the  Perfect  Man,  who  is  also  the 
truly  natural  man,  is  the  human  tabernacle  transfigured  by 
that  Light.  Shining  in  darkness  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.  That  is  the  true  light  which  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

It  is  only  in  the  language  of  metaphor  that  spiritual  truth 
can  be  conveyed,  and  then  only  by  suggestion,  never  by 
definition.  Hence  the  avoidance  by  the  great  teachers  of 
mankind  of  abstract  terms,  and  their  use  of  parable,  simile, 
and  myth.  The  human  may  be  regarded  as  a  mirror  re- 
flecting light  from  without,  or  as  a  transparent  glass 
through  which  light  shines  from  within.  The  divine  may 
be  regarded  either  as  transcendent  or  as  immanent;  but 
the  use  of  terms  such  as  these,  borrowed  as  they  are  from 
spatial  concepts,  have  little  meaning  for  the  spiritual  life. 
Hence  in  the  parables  of  Jesus,  it  is  sometimes  the  soul  in 
quest  of  God  (as  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price),  and  sometimes 
God  in  quest  of  the  soul  (as  in  the  Lost  Sheep),  that  is 
figured  symbolically. 

As  the  soul  of  man  purifies  itself  to  reflect  more  and  more 
clearly  the  light  of  the  spirit;  in  other  words,  as  the  human 
approximates  ever  more  closely  to  the  image  of  the  divine 
— it  acquires  an  ever  more  distinctive  individuation  of 
character.  At  the  same  time  it  regards  its  fellow-men  with 
increasing  reverence,  because  it  perceives  in  each  one  of 
them  this  same  quality  of  uniqueness  with  ever  increasing 
clarity  of  definition,  recognizing  in  them  also  ideal  mani- 
festations of  the  divine.  For  from  the  viewpoint  of  per- 
fected divinity,  each  personality  is  of  equal,  because  of 
supreme,  value.  The  soul  which  is  open  to  the  invasion  of 
spirit  thus  experiences  an  extension  of  its  personality,  inter- 
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penetrating  and  interpenetrated  by  the  personalities  of  its 
fellows;  this  is  the  natural  activity  of  the  spirit,  and  is 
called  love.  It  is  the  inner  bond  which  unites  spirit  to  spirit, 
like  to  like;  but  it  comes  to  pass  through  reverent  recogni- 
tion of  the  unlikeness  of  soul  to  soul;  their  differentiation, 
that  is,  as  separate  and  distinct  manifestations  of  the  same 
spirit.  This  is  the  reason  why  philosophical  mysticism 
grows  away  from  every  tendency  towards  gregariousness 
as  a  habit  of  thought  or  conduct;  why  it  refuses  to  conceive 
of  persons  as  units  in  a  collective  whole;  and  regards  group- 
consciousness  or  herd-instinct,  whether  political  or  religi- 
ous, as  a  sure  indication  of  retrogression  and  reversal  to 
type.  It  knows  nothing  of  'human  solidarity':  each  person 
as  such  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  any  aggregation  of 
persons,  whether  political,  social,  or  religious. 

Rationalistic  theology  on  the  other  hand  makes  much  of 
human  solidarity  precisely  because  it  is  born  of  a  materialis- 
tic and  mechanical  habit  of  thought.  It  regards  original  sin 
(massa  perditionis)  as  a  transmitted  tendency  to  vice,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  transmission  of  hereditary  disease;  its  whole 
conception  of  the  religious  life  is  biological:  for  example,  it 
regards  the  Jews,  as  an  organic  race,  as  the  ancestors  of  that 
'special  revelation'  which  has  since  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ  become  exclusively  vested  in  a  visible  church.  For 
the  same  reason  it  equates  'faith'  with  intellectual  assent 
to  this  'revelation'  which  it  has  objectivized  as  a  concept, 
stereotyped  into  a  dogma,  and  imposed  upon  the  obedi- 
ent acquiescence  of  the  believer  as  absolutely  authoritative. 

Philosophical  mysticism  recognizes  no  external  authority 
for  belief.  It  knows  only  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit.  'Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
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there  is  liberty.' — 'Ye  shall  know  the  Truth  and  the  Truth 
shall  make  you  free.' 

Another  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  life,  striving  to 
manifest  itself  through  the  veil  of  soul  and  sense,  is  this:  it 
experiences  the  condition  which  is  called  anguish.  Though 
every  analogy  taken  from  the  spheres  of  the  psychical  or 
physical  is  necessarily  inadequate  to  describe  spiritual  ex- 
perience, anguish  may  be  compared,  with  this  reservation, 
to  the  agony  that  accompanies  the  flow  of  the  blood- 
stream into  a  numbed  member  of  the  body,  or  the  agony  of 
returning  reason  to  a  deranged  mind.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  real  resemblance  between  anguish  and  bodily  pain  or 
emotional  grief  or  intellectual  stress.  Anguish  is  a  purely 
spiritual  condition;  and  it  is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of 
love.  For  love  is  the  link  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
as  well  as  between  the  self  and  the  other,  simultaneously. 
The  redeemed  are  known  by  their  capacity  to  participate 
with  the  Redeemer  in  the  selfsame  act  of  redemption.  We 
are  heirs  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we 
suffer  in  fellowship  with  Him;  for  it  is  only  through  the 
grave  and  gate  of  death,  death  to  self-will,  all  that  inhibits  and 
frustrates  manifestation  of  spirit — that  we  pass  to  our  joy- 
ful resurrection  with  Him,  in  newness  of  life.  Union,  re- 
conciliation, redemption — these  words  are  used  to  attempt 
to  describe  an  experience  which  is  indescribable:  an  experi- 
ence which,  for  fallen  men,  is  an  earnest  of  that  risen  life 
in  Christ  which  awaits  fulfilment  in  their  perfect  manifesta- 
tion as  children  of  light.  But  theology  has  rationalized  it 
into  a  theory — or  rather,  a  succession  of  rival  theories — of 
Atonement,  on  the  analogy  of  the  legalistic  practices  that 
prevail  amongst  sinful  men — transactional,  substitutionary 
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and  the  like.  However  much  these  theories  may  differ  from 
each  other,  as  they  do,  they  all  have  this  in  common:  they 
resemble  the  conception  of  the  Greek  tragedians  in  which 
a  deus  ex  machina  miraculously  intervenes  to  arrest  the  re- 
lentless march  of  Fate.  Christ  in  His  uniquely  dual  nature 
as  God  and  Man  is  conceived  of  as  the  Mediator  who  inter- 
venes to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  by  taking  upon  Himself 
the  sin  of  mankind.  Formally  stated,  however,  the  fallacies 
of  each  of  these  theories  are  so  apparent  that  theology  has 
been  obliged  to  reject  them  one  by  one,  but  has  clung 
nevertheless  to  an  unformulated  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment as  the  very  basis  of  its  whole  precarious  edifice  of 
dogma.  Totally  unrelated  to  life  and  experience,  this  dog- 
ma is  an  objectivization  of  ideas  which  end  in  antinomies 
justly  stigmatized  as  'obscurantist'.  Rationalistic  theology 
is  as  a  house  built  upon  sand,  and  that,  too,  with  a  cleavage 
in  its  very  foundation.  Its  original  presumption  of  a  differ- 
ence in  kind  between  the  Father  and  His  children  leads  it  to 
the  presumption  of  a  Son  who  combines  in  his  Person  the 
properties  of  both.  This  artificial  dualism  persists  therefore 
through  the  whole  elaborate  system  of  its  thought. 

For  philosophical  mysticism,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  is 
not  conceived  of  theoretically  as  Mediator  in  any  extrinsic 
sense:  He  is  known  as  such  in  the  deep  heart's  core.  For  as 
the  perfect  representative  of  the  Divine  Humanity  he  is  the 
magnet  which  draws  all  men,  however  base  their  metal, 
to  Himself  and  simultaneously  to  the  Lodestone  of  all  life. 
It  finds  corroboration  for  this  deepest  of  convictions  in  His 
own  teaching  in  the  days  when  He  trod  this  earth  and 
walked  among  men.  'Everyone  that  is  of  the  Truth  heareth 
my  voice.' — 'Everyone  that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  Mas- 
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ter.' — 'Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect/  And  in  his  last  great  prayer:  'That  they 
may  all  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  may  be  one  in  us.'  It  finds  it  again  in  the  essential 
teaching  of  His  apostles:  'We  all  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  are  transformed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord/ — 'Till 
we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  same  spirit  unto  a  perfect 
creature,  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ/ — 'Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that  when 
He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is.  And  everyone  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifieth 
himself  even  as  he  is  pure/ — 'The  Spirit  itself  beareth  wit- 
ness with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  if 
children  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God  and  co-heirs  with  Christ, 
if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  be  also  glori- 
fied together  with  Him/ 

We  grow  like  what  we  love.  We  grow  into  what  we 
love.  We  absorb  light  and  reflect  it.  There  is  no  priority 
of  divine  to  human  'initiative'.  Both  are  one;  the  move- 
ments are  reciprocal  and  simultaneous.  In  that  divinest 
parable  of  the  soul's  pilgrimage,  it  was  the  prodigal  son 
in  his  self-despair,  not  the  patient  waiting  Father,  who 
made  the  first  apparent  movement  towards  reconciliation 
— to  be  met  with  forgiveness  more  than  half-way.  It  is 
only  a  prodigal  son — not  a  hired  'servant'  nor  yet  a  'crea- 
ture'— who  ever  has  or  can  have  the  capacity,  entirely  un- 
coerced, to  make  the  free  inward  response  of  love. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MAN  TO  GOD 

Man,  says  Berdyaev,  is  'a  riddle  in  the  world,  maybe 
the  greatest';  he  might  have  said,  the  riddle  of  the 
world.  He  is  a  riddle  to  himself  precisely  because  though  a 
fallen  being  and  as  such  in  subjection  to  natural  laws  and 
limitations,1  he  is  conscious  also  of  a  divine  principle  within 
him  which  is  subject  to  no  law,  and  with  capacities  that  are 
infinite.  Personality  is  the  point  of  intersection  between 
two  orders  of  being;  the  universal-infinite  and  the  in- 
dividual-particular. 'Personality  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.' 

The  entire  world  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  human  per- 
sonality, with  the  unique  person  of  a  man,  with  his  unique 
destiny.  Man  lives  in  an  agony,  and  he  wants  to  know  who  he  is, 
where  he  comes  from,  and  whither  he  is  going. . . .  Personality  is 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world,  there  is  nothing  with  which  it  can 
be  compared,  nothing  which  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  it. 
When  a  person  enters  the  world,  a  unique  and  unrepeatable  per- 
sonality, then  the  world  process  is  broken  into  and  compelled  to 

1  To  save  confusion,  it  must  be  noticed  that  Berdyaev  uses  the  words 
'natural'  and  'naturalistic'  in  the  sense  of  material  and  materialistic,  that 
is  to  signify  a  condition  which,  though  natural  to  other  orders  of  life 
and  also  to  man  as  a  biological,  psychological,  sociological,  economic,  or 
political  animal,  is  unnatural  to  man  as  personality.  For  man  is  only  truly 
natural  in  so  far  as  he  realizes  his  essential  nature  which  is  spiritual. 
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change  its  course,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  outwardly  there  is  no 
sign  of  this.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  personality  presupposes  inter- 
ruption; it  is  inexplicable  by  any  sort  of  uninterruption;  it  is  in- 
explicable by  any  sort  of  uninterrupted  continuity.1 

If  this  should  be  thought  an  exaggeration,  it  may  be  re- 
membered as  a  scientific  inference  from  natural  law  that 
the  condition  of  a  planet  is  affected  by  the  germination  of 
the  tiniest  grain.  But  of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  the 
condition  of  the  universe  is  the  emergence  into  manifesta- 
tion of  a  single  personality. 

By  nature,  man  is  merely  individual — a  monad.  As  spirit 
he  is  personal — a  microcosm,  'a  complete  universe'.  Per- 
sonality cannot  be  analysed,  or  organized,  or  objectivized, 
or  divided.  It  is  not  part  of  a  whole;  it  is  in  itself  potentially 
entire. 

To  whatever  extent  empirical  man  enters  as  a  part  into  any 
sort  of  natural  or  social  whole,  it  is  not  as  personality  that  he  does 
so,  and  his  personality  is  left  outside  this  subordination  of  the 
part  to  the  whole.  According  to  Leibniz,  the  monad  is  simple 
substance  entering  into  a  complex  organization.  The  monad  is 
closed,  shut  up,  it  has  neither  windows  nor  doors.  For  personality, 
however,  infinity  opens  out,  it  enters  into  infinity,  and  admits 
infinity  into  itself;  in  its  self-revelation  it  is  directed  towards  an 
infinite  content.  .  .  .  Personality  is  not  a  part  of  the  universe,  the 
universe  is  part  of  personality,  it  is  its  quality.2 

Man  made  in  the  image  of  God — that  is  spirit,  personal- 
ity— pertains  to  an  order  of  being  that  is  timeless,  retro- 
spectively and  prospectively.  That  Christian  thinkers  can 
ever  have  entertained  a  'creationist'  doctrine  of  the  emer- 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  pp.  20,  21. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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gence  of  spiritual  beings  within  the  time-sequence  is  indeed 
astounding.  Berdyaev  dismisses  the  theory  in  a  few  words: 
'The  traditional  theological  opinion,  according  to  which 
each  human  soul  is  created  by  God  at  the  moment  of 
physical  conception,  is  such  a  lamentable  one  that  we  need 
not  stop  to  consider  it  seriously.  .  .  .  The  pre-existence  of 
the  human  soul  [sc.  spirit]  in  the  spiritual  world  is  an  in- 
dispensable truth,  for  the  soul  [sc.  spirit]  is  not  the  child  of 
time  but  of  eternity.'1 

Personality  is  not  an  object  among  other  objects;  'it  is 
the  existential  centre  of  its  world.'  It  is  changelessness  in 
change,  the  unity  in  the  manifold.  It  is  not  a  ready-made 
datum,  not  a  'congealed'  condition.  It  is  not  susceptible  to 
psycho-analysis  as  the  soul  is.  Self-existent  and  original, 
self-determined  in  its  own  infinite  subjectivity;  absolutely 
autonomous,  self-constructive  and  integral,  uncreated  and 
indestructible,  without  beginning  and  without  end — 'it  is 
the  posing  of  a  question,  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  man'.  It  is  a 
means  to  no  end  whatever;  it  is  an  end  in  itself. 

As  the  result  of  a  long  spiritual  and  intellectual  journey  I  have 
arrived  at  a  particularly  keen  awareness  of  the  fact  that  every 
human  personality,  the  personality  of  the  least  significant  of  men, 
bearing  as  it  does  within  itself  the  image  of  the  highest  existence, 
cannot  be  a  means  to  any  end  whatever.2 

This,  of  course,  is  the  language  of  Kant,  a  thinker  whom 
Berdyaev  ranks  among  the  highest  of  his  ethical  teachers. 
For  Kant,  the  subject-self  is  uncaused  and  unconditioned; 
of  intrinsic  worth;  intuitive  not  empirical;  subject  to  no 

1  Freedom  and  the  Spirit,  p.  326. 

2  Slavery  and  Freedom,  p.  10.  Cf.  Freedom  and  the  Spirit,  p.  25. 
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law  except  its  own;  a  free  creative  activity  which,  by  unity 
of  apperception,  subsumes  and  transforms  the  objects 
which  comprise  its  world;  self-existent,  self-determinate, 
pertaining  to  the  infinite;  an  end  in  itself,  and  as  such  a 
member  of  that  eternal  Realm  of  Ends  that  lies  beyond 
the  phenomenal  world  of  cause,  and  time  and  space. 

Berdyaev  dissents  however  from  Kant's  apparent  de- 
personalization of  the  moral  law,  making  of  it  a  universal 
objective  norm,  and  so  an  abstraction  of  the  practical 
reason.  This  is  indeed  an  inconsistency  in  Kant  which  it  is 
difficult  to  defend  or  explain,  that  the  moral  law  originally 
postulated  by  him  as  subjective  and  wholly  free  becomes 
a  universal  absolute  imperative.  This  would  appear  to  rob 
the  moral  agent  of  personal  autonomy,  and  to  make  him 
but  the  instrument  of  the  Timeless  Will. 

But  Berdyaev  in  his  defence  of  Personality  is  under  an 
unconfessed  obligation  to  Kant  when  he  writes: 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  supra-personal  is  higher  than  man. 
God  is  the  end,  but  personality  is  not  a  means  to  that  end.  Man  as 
personality  cannot  be  a  means  to  God  as  Personality.  The  theologi- 
cal doctrine  that  God  created  man  for  His  own  glory  and  praise 
is  degrading  to  man,  and  degrading  to  God  also.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  any  doctrine  which  is  degrading  to  man  also  degrades 
God.  The  relation  of  personality  to  personality,  even  to  the 
most  exalted  Personality  of  God,  cannot  be  a  relation  of  means 
and  end;  all  personality  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  relation  of  means 
and  end  exists  only  in  the  world  of  objectivization,  i.e.  the  world 
of  the  ejection  of  existence  into  the  external.  .  .  . 

But  human  personality  is  not  a  means  to  any  supra-personal 
value  as  its  end,  it  is  not  an  instrument  of  the  divine  power. 
When  supra-personal  values  turn  human  personality  into  a 
means  to  an  end,  it  shows  that  man  has  fallen  into  idolatry.  Per- 
sonality is  a  paradox  to  rational  thought;  paradoxically  it  juxta- 
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poses  the  personal  and  the  supra-personal,  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite, the  abiding  and  the  changing,  freedom  and  fate. 

Personality  is  not  part  of  the  world,  it  is  a  correlative  of  the 
world,  and  a  correlative  of  God  also.  Personality  allows  only  of 
correlation,  meeting,  communion.  And  God  as  personality  does 
not  desire  a  man  over  whom  he  can  rule,  and  who  ought  to 
praise  him,  but  man  as  personality,  who  answers  His  call  and  with 
whom  the  communion  of  love  is  possible.  .  .  ,1 

This  statement  may  seem  sufficiently  startling  to  ortho- 
dox thought,  but  when  carefully  examined  it  will  be  seen 
to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  protest  against  the  assumption 
of  a  difference  in  kind  between  Creator  and  created,  and  of 
an  objectivization  and  exteriorization  of  each  from  the 
other.2  It  is  an  assertion  of  the  divinest  truth,  that  God  is  no 
despot  and  that  man  is  no  slave;  that  the  Father  never 
coerces,  never  constrains,  or  exercises  the  least  compulsion 
over  the  children  of  His  love;  but  rather  that  in  His  'will' 
is  their  peace,  in  His  'service'  their  perfect  freedom.  For 
at  the  very  core  of  the  Christian  gospel,  the  cosmic  purpose 
expressed  in  the  words  'all  things  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father'  receives  its  perfect  consummation  in  the  words 
'that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son'. 

Nor  is  it  contradicted  by  another  statement  which  he 
makes  in  an  earlier  work: 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40,  cf.  Kant:  "In  all  creation  everything  one  chooses, 
and  over  which  one  has  any  power,  may  be  used  merely  as  a  means:  man 
alone,  and  with  him  every  rational  creature,  is  an  end  in  himself.  By 
virtue  of  the  autonomy  of  his  freedom  he  is  the  subject  of  the  moral  law 
within,  which  is  holy  ....  We  jusdy  attribute  this  condition  even  to 
the  divine  Will  in  relation  to  all  rational  beings  which  are  his  creatures, 
since  it  rests  on  their  personality,  by  which  alone  they  are  ends  in  them- 
selves." {Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason.) 

2  See  The  Destiny  of  Man,  p.  40. 
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The  quality  of  life  which  is  called  spiritual  can  only  exist  in 
man  if  there  is  something  to  deepen  his  life  and  towards  which  he 
can  raise  himself,  that  is,  it  demands  for  its  existence  a  higher  and 
a  divine  nature.  Did  man  merely  possess  his  own  human  nature 
he  would  be  cut  off  from  the  spiritual  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  were  nothing  but  the  divine  nature,  if  God  had  as  it  were 
no  other  self,  there  would  be  no  original  phenomenon  in  the 
spiritual  life  and  all  would  disappear  into  an  abyss  of  undifferenti- 
ated abstraction.  The  Divine  Being  must  exteriorize  Itself1  in 
order  to  penetrate  its  other  self,  that  is,  the  being  of  man.  Within 
the  sphere  of  concrete  spirituality  the  personality  of  man  is 
neither  eliminated,  nor  reduced,  nor  yet  obscured  in  an  indeter- 
minate unity.  Two  natures,  God  and  man,  exist  side  by  side  in 
the  very  depths  of  the  spiritual  life.2 

What  Berdyaev  intends  by  this  is,  that  though  there  is  in 
man  something  which  is  supra  to  the  individual-human, 
namely  the  personal-divine,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any- 
thing which  is  supra  to  the  latter. 

It  is  a  protest  also  against  the  conception  of  God  as  'sub- 
stance'. 

In  the  life  of  the  spirit  there  is  no  absolute  heterogeneity,  and 
there  are  no  impenetrable  substances  opposing  to  one  another 
insurmountable  barriers.  Substances  are  the  creation  of  space, 
time,  and  matter,  and  souls  which  are  in  bondage  to  the  material 
world  acquire  its  character.  Substantiality  is  only  a  state  of  the 
world  representing,  as  it  were,  both  its  enslavement  and  its 
'  ossification'  and  not  its  interior  and  essential  being.3 

All  that  is  outside  us  and  not  within,  all  that  is  extrinsic 

1  The  use  of  the  word  'exteriorize'  in  this  context  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  seems  to  imply  a  contradiction.  The  word  'manifest'  would 
have  served  his  purpose  better.  It  is  a  verbal,  not  a  logical,  inconsistency. 

2  Freedom  and  the  Spirit,  pp.  37-8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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or  superficial  to  our  being  and  not  in  the  depths,  is  properly- 
called  *a  thing'.  And  that  is  precisely  what  God  has  be- 
come, both  for  rationalistic  theology  and  for  metaphysics 
— something  substantial;  and  that  is  precisely  what,  for 
spiritual  consciousness,  He  never  is. 

Objectivification  in  knowledge  implies  that  the  knower  and 
the  known  are  mutually  alien.  It  results  in  knowledge  ceasing 
to  be  'something',  and  becoming  merely  'about  something'.  .  .  . 
God  cannot  be  an  object  of  knowledge.1 

Man,  the  slave  to  his  own  ideas  of  domination  and  servi- 
tude, has  objectivized  and  alienated  God  from  his  inner 
consciousness.  'Man  has  made  God  in  his  own  image',  and 
invested  that  image  not  only  with  his  own  best  attributes 
but  also  with  his  worst.  He  has  made  of  Him  a  Potentate 
after  an  earthly  pattern,*  subject  to  the  human  and  destruc- 
tive emotions  of  wrath,  vengeance,  and  jealousy — a  Being 
to  be  regarded  with  fear  and  placated  with  obsequience. 
'An  objectified  God  has  been  the  object  of  man's  servile 
reverence.'  This  is  idolatry,  it  is  not  worship. 

The  relations  between  master  and  slave,  taken  from  social  life, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  relations  between  God  and  man. 
But . . .  the  base  human  category  of  domination  is  not  applicable 
to  God.  God  is  not  a  master  and  He  does  not  dominate.  No 
power  is  inherent  in  God.  The  will  to  power  is  not  a  property  of 
His,  He  does  not  demand  the  slavish  reverence  of  an  unwilling 
man.  God  is  Freedom;  He  is  the  liberator,  not  the  master.  God 
bestows  the  feeling  of  freedom  and  not  of  subjection.  God  is 
Spirit  and  Spirit  knows  nothing  of  the  relation  of  domination  and 
slavery.  God  is  not  to  be  thought  of  on  the  analogy  of  what  takes 
place  in  society  or  on  the  analogy  of  what  takes  place  in  nature. 
We  cannot  think  in  deterministic  terms  in  relation  to  God.  He 

1  The  Destiny  of  Man,  pp.  17-19. 
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determines  nothing.  Nor  can  we  think  in  terms  of  causality.  He 
is  not  the  cause  of  anything.1 

These  last  sentences  must  be  understood  in  denial  of  the 
theological  conception  of  God  as  omnipotent  by  virtue  of 
the  fiat  of  His  will,  the  exercise  of  which  involves  force. 
But  with  God  as  experienced  mystically  all  things  are  pos- 
sible, though  not  by  the  fiat  of  His  will  or  the  exercise  of 
force.  For  God  is  at  the  centre  of  consciousness,  not  on  its 
periphery;  and  man  is  in  God,  not  over  against  Him.  Cause, 
creativity,  self-determination,  these  are  from  within,  and 
when  thus  centred  they  are  without  measure.  They  are 
realizable  only  in  unmediated  communion  with  God.  'God 
yearns  for  responsive  love  and  awaits  the  creative  answer  of 
man.'  But — 'We  have  in  some  way  forfeited  the  spirit  that 
is  ours  and  have  become  mere  creatures  of  body  and  soul; 
our  consciousness  is  conformed  to  the  natural  world  and 
we  have  adapted  ourselves  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  it. 
We  have  forgotten  the  spirit  and  ceased  to  know  it,  for 
only  like  can  be  known  by  like.'2 

'No  power  is  inherent  in  God.'  Power  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  violence  and  compulsion,  the  superimposition  of  one 
will  upon  another.  This  is  not  an  attribute  of  divine  omni- 
potence, but  of  human  insufficiency.  The  transference  of 
such  crude  conceptions,  derived  as  they  are  from  the  world- 
process  and  the  natural  order,  to  the  divine,  is  blasphemy. 
Power  is  a  conception  which  represents  the  antithesis  of 
all  that  is  divine.  What  is  the  opposite  of  power?  It  is  gentle- 
ness. Gentleness  is  the  supreme  attribute  of  Divinity;  it  is 
the  creative  principle;  the  ally  of  love,  and  so  of  humility, 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  pp.  82-3. 

2  Cf.  Kierkegaard:  'Only  Spirit  can  attract  spirit.' 
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and  this  is  strength.  Power  is  the  destructive  principle;  the 
ally  of  hate,  and  so  of  pride,  and  this  is  weakness.  Power 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  corruption  and  of  death. 
Gentleness  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  eternal  life; 
it  is  the  emancipator,  proclaiming  release  to  the  captive  and 
setting  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound.  For  this  reason  it 
alone  is  ultimately  invincible.  The  gentlest  influence  imag- 
inable to  us  would  still  fall  short  of  the  immeasurable 
gentleness  of  God. 

Nor  is  this  principle  invalidated  by  the  bitter  fact  that, 
constituted  as  the  world  is,  its  application  in  practice  is 
not  always  possible;  there  are  circumstances  (such  as  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple)  when  the  Son  of  Man  needs  must 
treat  his  fellow-man  not  as  Thou,  but  It.  These  circum- 
stances arise  when  no  other  course  presents  itself  than  a 
choice  between  a  lesser  and  a  greater  ill,  in  the  forcible 
removal  of  obstruction  to  the  good  or  of  oppression  over 
the  defenceless.  The  action  taken  in  these  cases  is  not  crea- 
tive— it  is  at  the  human  not  the  personal  level.  The  supreme 
creative  act  is  always  Calvary. 

Into  these  aspects  of  the  implications  of  his  doctrine, 
however,  Berdyaev  himself  does  not  enter:  rather,  he  em- 
phasizes the  essential  quality  of  Spirit  as  suffering.  It  is  not 
governance  or  sovereignty,  it  is  not  the  'domination  of  the 
universal-common  over  the  individual-singular'.  It  is  itself 
the  pain-throb,  the  throe,  the  heartbreak,  the  tragedy  in- 
herent in  life. 

God  acts,  not  upon  the  world  order  as  though  justifying  the 
suffering  of  personality,  but  in  the  conflict,  in  the  struggle  of 
personality,  in  the  conflict  of  freedom  against  that  world  order. . . . 

The  good  news  of  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  set 
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in  opposition  to  the  world  order.  It  means  the  end  of  the  false 
harmony  which  is  founded  upon  the  realm  of  the  common.  The 
problem  of  theodicy  is  not  solved  by  objectivizing  thought  in  an 
objectivized  world  order.  It  is  only  solved  on  the  existential  [sub- 
jective] plane  where  God  reveals  Himself  as  freedom,  love,  sacri- 
fice, where  He  suffers  for  man  and  strives  together  with  man 
against  the  falsity  and  wrong  of  the  world,  against  the  intolerable 
suffering  of  the  world.  There  is  no  need  to  justify,  we  have  no 
right  to  justify,  all  the  unhappiness,  all  the  suffering  and  evil  in 
the  world,  with  the  help  of  a  God  as  Providence  and  Sovereign 
of  the  Universe.1 

God  is  not  the  Absolute  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  actus 
purus,  nor  is  He  pure  Being  in  the  Anselmic  sense  of  an 
ontological  concept.  'Essence  is  meaningless  without 
existence.'2  In  the  God  of  the  Bible  there  is  at  least  dramatic 
life  and  movement,  however  naively  and  sometimes 
crudely  it  is  represented;  in  the  God  of  metaphysics  there 
is  nothing  but  abstraction.3  In  God  as  experienced  there  is 

1  Ibid.,  p.  89.  There  is  much  in  this  that  would  be  congenial  to  the 
mood  of  Mr.  H.  G.Wells  and  the  truth  for  which  he  was  groping  when 
he  wrote:  'God:  the  Invisible  King',  a  position  from  which  he  since 
withdrew,  however,  in  favour  of  an  absolute  atheism. 

2  Cf.  Schweitzer,  Civilization  and  Ethics,  p.  242.  'There  is  no  Essence 
of  Being,  but  only  infinite  Being  in  infinite  manifestation.  It  is  only 
through  the  manifestations  of  Being,  and  only  through  those  with  which 
I  enter  into  relation,  that  my  being  has  any  intercourse  with  infinite 
Being.  The  devotion  of  my  being  to  infinite  Being  means  the  devotion 
of  my  being  to  all  the  manifestations  of  Being  which  need  my  devotion 
and  to  which  I  am  able  to  devote  myself/ 

3  In  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  Heracleitus'-  conception  of  the  ultimate 
principle  of  existence  as  dynamic  movement,  fire  and  energy,  is,  as 
Berdyaev  shows,  truer  to  experience  than  the  static,  abstract  ontologism 
of  Parmenides  and  the  Eleatic  School.  But  when  he  attributes  to  Plato  'a 
more  complicated  and  refined  definition'  of  the  latter  (op.  cit.  p.  73  and 
elsewhere),  he  is  surely  mistaken.  The  Parmenides  is  indeed  the  subtlest 
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involved  the  very  climax  of  the  tragic  principle.  In  his 
revulsion  from  all  the  cold  impassive  metaphysical  defini- 
tions of  the  Godhead,  Berdyaev  does  not  scruple  to  ascribe 
the  principle  of  Divine-Humanity  to  the  God  and  Father 
of  mankind — the  focus  of  all  free  spirits  who  are  also 
divinely  human.  Nor  can  his  criticism  that  theology  has 
made  God  in  man's  image  be  met  by  the  imputation  of  a 
tu  quoque:  for  God  as  conceived  of  by  reason,  which  is  but 
a  faculty  of  man  as  human-individual,  is  the  only  image- 
maker;  but  man  in  the  creative  act  of  experiencing  God 
inwardly,  centrally  and  subjectively,  is  reflecting  in  him- 
self the  very  image  of  God.  (In  the  quotation  which  fol- 
lows the  word  divine  should  be  understood  before  the 
word  humanity.) 

God  is  a  God  who  suffers  with  the  world  and  with  man.  He  is 
crucified  Love;  He  is  the  Liberator.  The  Liberator  appears  not  as 
power  but  as  Crucifixion.  The  Redeemer  is  the  Liberator,  and 
that  not  as  settling  accounts  with  God  for  crimes  that  have  been 
committed.  God  reveals  Himself  as  Humanity.  Humanity  is  the 
chief  property  of  God,  not  almightiness,  not  omniscience  and 
the  rest,  but  humanity,  freedom,  love,  sacrifice.  It  is  necessary  to 
free  the  idea  of  God  from  distorting  degrading  blasphemous 
sociomorphism.  It  is  man,  man  most  horribly  dehumanized,  who 
distorts  his  own  image.  But  God  is  humane  and  demands  human- 
ity. Humanity  is  the  image  of  God  in  man.  Theology  must  be 
freed  from  a  sociology  which  reflects  the  fall  of  the  world  and  of 

and  most  'ironical'  of  all  the  Platonic  dialogues,  and  it  is  as  much  a  refuta- 
tion as  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Being.  But  Plato's  own  belief 
is  in  fact  much  nearer  that  of  Heracleitus  than  of  Parmenides  (see 
Phaedrus  §245  ff.):  'That  which  is  immortal  is  ever  in  motion;  but  in 

ceasing  to  move  it  would  cease  to  live And  therefore  the  self-moving 

is  the  beginning  of  motion,  else  the  whole  heaven  and  all  creation  would 
collapse  and  come  to  a  stand.' 
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man  .  .  .  purified  and  divested  of  false  sociomorphism,  from 
human  inhumanity,  objectivized  and  transferred  to  the  sphere  of 
the  transcendent.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  theodicy,  the  most  tor- 
menting problem  of  the  human  consciousness  and  conscience, 
is  the  problem  of  the  slavery  of  man  and  of  the  whole  creation.1 

'God  is  a  God  who  suffers.  .  .  /  In  other  words  He  is  the 
nerve-centre  of  His  creation.  If  He  were  not  so,  in  a  world 
which  is  so  full  of  pain;  if  He  were,  so  to  speak,  outside  it 
and  impassible — His  character  would  indeed  be  demonia- 
cal, not  divine.  And  so  in  fact  His  character  has  been,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  depicted  in  all  those  rationalizing 
theodices  which  seek  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
'In  the  history  of  human  knowledge  of  God,'  says  Berd- 
yaev, 'the  devil  has  not  infrequently  been  taken  for  God.' 
But  the  God  who  reveals  Himself  to  man,  when  Deep  calls 
to  deep  and  spirit  answers  Spirit,  is  not  One  who  can  even 
remotely  be  associated  either  with  human  ideas  of  justice 
or  retribution  or  with  the  cruelty  that  prevails  in  the  natural 
world.  Such  a  conception  of  God  is  the  worst  possible  blas- 
phemy. God  never  inflicts  pain;  on  the  contary,  He  suffers 
it.  'The  conventional  theology  of  the  textbooks  denies  the 
suffering  of  God.  .  .  .  [But]  if  the  capacity  for  love  is 
ascribed  to  God,  then  the  capacity  for  suffering  must  also 
be  ascribed  to  Him/ 

Pain,  and  especially  unmerited  pain,  which  is  the  cruel 
concomitant  of  an  unintelligible  world-process,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  remains  beyond  solution.  Berdyaev  does  not 
attempt  to  solve  it.  He  does  not,  like  the  earlier  Christian 
Gnostics  (and  among  them  Marcion),  postulate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  giant  Intruder  to  account  for  the  origin  oPthe 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  pp.  85-6.  Cf.  The  Destiny  of  Man,  pp.  36-8. 
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world-process  and  all  its  suffering,  human  and  animal:  a 
way  of  thinking  which,  however  artificial,  was  at  least 
more  honest  and  also  more  profound  than  the  orthodox 
view  which  complacently  laid  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  good  and  evil  alike  at  the  door  of  the  same  deity.1  Nor 
does  he  accept  the  'optimistic'  solution  of  Leibniz  (a 
thinker  whom,  however,  in  some  other  respects  he  admires) 
in  his  theory  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  in  accordance 
with  which  this  world  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  considered 
as  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  if  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  is  so  horrible,  how  pessimistic  such  a  doctrine  is!' 
Rather  than  that,  or  any  other  solution  whether  theologi- 
cal or  metaphysical,  he  takes  his  stand — with  his  com- 
patriot Dostoievsky — on  a  reverent  agnosticism  with  re- 
gard to  the  authorship  of  pain  together  with  a  positive 
attitude  in  the  acceptance  of  it.  The  fate  and  fall  of  empires 
are  of  infinitely  less  moment  to  God  than  are  the  tears  of  a 
single  child.  Men  in  the  mass,  the  movements  of  history, 
the  march  of  events,  the  world  order — what  are  these  be- 
side the  welfare  or  the  woe  of  one  personality? 

No  world  harmony,  no  world  order,  can  be  reconciled  with 
unmerited  suffering  even  if  it  be  of  only  one  creature,  with  one 
tear  of  the  tortured  child.  The  entrance  ticket  to  world  harmony 
must  be  returned.  The  world  ought  not  to  have  been  made  if 
there  lies  at  the  foundation  of  it  unmerited  suffering. 

Of  what  use  for  man,  in  his  revolt  from  injustice  and 
suffering,  are  his  attempts  to  change  the  existing  organized 
world  order  into  another  organized  world  order,  to  replace 

1  A  popular  modern  version  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found  in  C.  S. 
Lewis's  The  Problem  of  Pain.  It  represents  in  an  extreme  form  the  rational- 
istic habit  of  thought  which  objectivizes  God  into  a  remote  abstraction, 
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one  social  or  political  system  by  another?  It  is  only  to  sub- 
stitute one  form  of  evil  for  another,  to  create  another  set  of 
innumerable  woes.  What  else  than  this  is  the  whole  record 
of  human  history?  And  the  cause  is  plain  to  see:  human 
beings  have  persisted  in  regarding  themselves  and  each 
other  as  parts  of  a  collective  whole,  instead  of  as  personal 
entities  each  one  of  which  is  a  potential  mirror  of  the  in- 
finite. 

St.  Augustine  already  gave  voice  to  the  ancient  non-Christian 
point  of  view  of  the  harmony  of  the  whole  [i.e.  the  'solidarity' 
of  the  race],  which  justified  evil  on  the  ground  that  it  is  connected 
with  parts.  What  value  does  the  very  idea  of  world  order,  world 
harmony  possess,  and  could  it  ever  in  the  least  justify  the  unjust 
suffering  of  personality  ?  The  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
in  the  world  order  is  also  a  source  of  the  slavery  of  man.  It  is  the 
power  of  objectivization  over  human  existence.  The  so-called 
world  order  and  the  so-called  world  harmony  were  never  the 
creation  of  God.  God  is  certainly  not  the  constructor  of  the  world 
order,  or  an  administrator  of  the  world- whole.  God  is  the  mean- 
ing of  human  existence.  But  world  order  which  crushes  all  its 
parts  and  turns  personality  into  a  means  to  an  end,  is  a  product 
of  objectivization,  that  is  to  say  of  the  alienation  and  exterioriza- 
tion of  human  existence;  but  it  is  not  the  creation  of  God.  The 
whole,  the  world  order,  cannot  justify  anything.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  in  the  position  of  being  judged. . . . 

God  is  in  the  child  which  has  shed  tears,  and  not  in  the  world 
order  by  which  those  tears  are  said  to  be  justified.  The  whole 
world  order  with  the  realm  of  the  universal  common,  the  imper- 
sonal, will  come  to  an  end  and  will  be  burnt.  All  concrete  beings, 
human  personalities  above  all — but  also  animals,  plants,  and 
everything  that  has  individual  existence  in  nature — will  inherit 
eternity;  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  'common'  which  torment  the  individual  personal,  will  be 
burnt  completely. 
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This  is  not  the  subtle  'apologetic'  of  theistic  special 
pleading,  which  seeks  to  fit  facts  into  a  preconceived 
theory  of  providential  arrangement  of  the  world's  tangled 
scheme,  but  the  outburst  of  a  passionate  and  compassionate 
heart  wrung  to  the  depths  by  what  another  troubled 
thinker,  Albert  Schweitzer,  has  called  'the  incomprehen- 
sible horror  of  existence'. 

The  theistic  theory  to  account  for  moral  evil,  crudely 
and  succinctly  stated,  is  this.  God  is  Himself  not  the  author 
of  evil;  He  'permits'  evil  that  good  may  come.  (This  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  morality  at  the  very  outset.)  He  bestowed 
on  man  the  gift  of  'free-will',  foreseeing  (as  He  must  by 
reason  of  omniscience)  that  man  would  abuse  it.1  But  man 
nevertheless  is  responsible  for  its  abuse,  and  for  thus  sever- 
ing his  relationship  with  God.  The  restoration  of  this  re- 
lationship can  only  be  made  possible  by  the  intervention  of 
God  Himself,  as  it  were  by  proxy,  in  the  person  of  His  Son. 
God  as  Father  'wills'  the  suffering  and  death  of  God  as  Son, 
in  order  that  His  wrath  for  man's  sin  may  be  honourably 
and  satisfactorily  appeased  by  this  expiation.  The  doctrine 
is  extenuated  by  a  veritable  maze  of  fine-spun  subtleties, 
but  no  sophistries,  however  ingenious,  can  disguise  its 
fundamental  crudity. 

The  preoccupation  of  rationalistic  theology  with  purely 
human  concerns  and  its  anxiety  to  fit  these  into  a  compactly 
ordered  scheme  in  the  world-process  leave  it  with  but  little 
solicitude  to  spare  for  the  rest  of  sentient  creation,  so  that, 
when  confronted  with  the  problem  of  natural  evil,  it  finds 
its  stock  of  sympathy  already  nearly  exhausted.  It  depre- 

1  This  point  is  cogently  developed  by  Berdyaev  in  The  Destiny  of 
Man,  pp.  32  ff. 
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cates  any  sentimental  concern  for  the  creatures'  pain  on  the 
ground  either  that  such  feelings  are  an  unnecessary  imagin- 
ative projection  of  human  sentience  into  a  lower  order  of 
being  (as  if  it  were  possible  to  be  too  sensitive  to  any  form 
of  suffering),  or  else  that  these  creatures,  being  without  self- 
consciousness  and  therefore  soul-less,  are  destined  to  perish 
anyhow  (as  if  life  could  ever  perish)  and  so  are  incapable 
of  pain  (an  assumption  which  is  entirely  gratuitous). 
Even  if  either  of  these  fantastic  suppositions  could  be  sub- 
stantiated (as  they  cannot  be),  they  would  still  leave  un- 
explained the  evident  appearance  of  pain  in  the  rest  of 
creation,  which  in  itself  is  enough  to  evoke  the  sympathy 
of  human  beings  who  are  also  humane,  and  their  desire  to 
alleviate  or  put  an  end  to  it. 

Frank  atheism  would  be  a  more  truthful  and  also  a  more 
reverent  way  of  thinking.  But  both  it  and  rationalistic 
theology  have  this  defect  in  common,  that  they  view  the 
world-process  objectively  and  therefore  abstractedly.  In 
slavish  theological  doctrines',  says  Berdyaev,  'there  is  al- 
ways exteriorization  of  spirit,  and  this  always  diverts  men 
from  inward  spiritual  experience  to  the  sphere  of  abstract 
thought.'  It  is  a  derogation  of  the  divine,  even  a  denial  of 
it;  for  it  ejects  the  divine  into  the  realm  of  the  external,  and 
makes  of  Him  a  remote  abstraction. 

Rational  theology  establishes  not  only  a  false  theodicy,  which 
in  actual  fact  justifies  not  God  but  godlessness;  it  also  sets  up  a 
false  doctrine  of  divine  providence  in  the  world.  The  world  is 
not  in  such  a  state  as  justifies  an  optimistic  doctrine  of  the  action 
of  divine  providence  in  it.  If  everything  is  from  God,  and  every- 
thing is  directed  by  God  towards  happiness,  if  God  acts  in  the 
plague  and  in  cholera  and  in  tortures,  in  wars  and  enslavements 
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alike,  the  consequence  when  thought  out  must  be  to  lead  to  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  evil  and  injustice  in  the  world.  The 
providence  of  God  in  the  world,  which  in  any  case  we  admit  only 
as  an  inexplicable  mystery,  is  rationalized  by  theological  doc- 
trines, and  that  is  always  an  affront  both  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  dignity  of  man.  It  makes  God  always  appear  as  an  auto- 
cratic monarch,  making  use  of  every  part  of  the  world,  of  every 
individuality,  for  the  establishment  of  the  common  world  order, 
for  the  administration  of  the  whole  to  the  glory  of  God.  This 
is  held  to  be  a  justification  of  every  injustice,  every  evil,  every 
sorrow,  of  the  parts  of  the  world.1 

The  naive  theistic  hypothesis  leads  inevitably,  he  goes  on 
to  point  out,  to  a  deterministic  theory  of  the  universe  and 
so  (contradictorily)  towards  an  unconfessed  pantheistic 
monism.  By  this  Berdyaev  means,  of  course,  an  objective 
pantheism,  because  it  is  conceived  of  as  operating  from 
outside;  that  is  to  say,  the  all-inclusive  unity  is  conceived 
of  materialistically.  According  to  this  view  everything  that 
'happens'  in  the  world  is  the  will  of  God  simply  because  it 
happens. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  pantheism,  diametrically 
opposed  to  this,  according  to  which  spirit  is  the  dynamic 
creative  principle  operating  through  the  human  (and  for 
aught  we  know,  the  whole  creational)  envelope  of  soul 
and  sense;  brooding  from  the  dawn  of  creation  over  the 
formless  abyss;  seeking  expression  in  all  the  manifold  mani- 
festations of  life,  moulding  them  into  ever  finer  forms  of 
beauty  and  wonder;  finding  imperfect  utterance  in  man, 
awakening  him  to  consciousness  of  his  divine  origin  and 
destiny;  finding  perfect  utterance  in  Christ,  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Image  of  His  Being  and  the  Brightness  of  His 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  88,  89. 
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Glory.  If  this  is  pantheism,  then  certainly  all  philosophical 
mysticism  is  pantheistic,  but  after  an  inward  and  spiritual 
sort.  It  is  of  the  kind  to  which  most  poets  are  prone,  one 
of  whom  made  it  the  title  of  an  inspired  poem.1 

Personalism  is  a  resolution  of  the  apparent  antinomy  be- 
tween Monism  and  Pluralism.  Spirit  is  all,  but  its  manifesta- 
tions are  as  many  as  the  entities  which  embody  it.  'Per- 
sonality', says  Berdyaev,  'is  a  union  of  the  One  and  the 
Many. ...  It  is  the  image  of  the  One,  but  in  an  individually 
particularized  form.'  If  it  were  solely  universal,  it  would  be 
an  undifferentiated  abstraction;  if  solely  particular,  an  iso- 
lated monad.  Its  uniqueness  and  its  mystery  He  in  this:  that 
as  particular,  it  reflects  the  universal.  Again: 

Unity  is  not  opposed  to  multiplicity  as  to  some  exterior  reality 
for  it  penetrates  the  latter  and  creates  its  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  leaving  it  as  multiplicity.  'I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  Me, 
and  I  in  you.  .  .  .'  In  the  religious  life,  in  so  far  as  it  is  genuinely 
spiritual  and  not  naturalistic,  there  is  revealed  to  us  an  identity 
of  contraries,  namely  the  identity  of  monism  and  dualism,  of 
unity  and  multiplicity,  of  immanence  and  transcendence,  of  God 
and  man.  Everything  rationalistic  is  naturalistic,  and  so  exoteric.2 

Berdyaev  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  he  in- 
vests it  with  a  mystical,  not  a  metaphysical,  significance. 
For  him  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  includes  not  only 
the  perfected  humanity  of  Christ  but  of  all  mankind  poten- 
tially, and  the  Third  Person  is  the  bond  of  their  spiritual 
unity  with  the  First.  Thus  interpreted  (and  for  religious 
philosophy  as  distinct  from  theology  it  is  the  only  possible 
interpretation),  it  is  a  necessity  for  thought.  An  attempt 

1  Tennyson,  The  Higher  Pantheism. 

2  Freedom  and  the  Spirit,  pp.  17  and  22. 
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must  be  made  to  summarize  Berdyaev's  argument  with  all 
possible  brevity. 

Essence  implies  existence,  or  it  is  merely  an  abstraction. 
Sentient  existence  involves  self-consciousness.  At  the  level 
of  the  individual,  self-conscious  existence  involves  aware- 
ness of  the  self  as  subject  and  of  the  other  as  object.  But  at 
the  level  of  personality  it  involves  recognition  of  the  self 
as  subject  and  of  the  other-self  also  as  subject — 'the  meeting 
of  two  natures  and  their  fusion  without  loss  of  distinction'. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  the  lover  and  the  loved,  an  outgoing 
and  a  returning,  rest  in  movement  and  movement  in  rest. 
This  has  no  analogy  in  the  natural  world.  God  and  man  are 
necessary  to  each  other.  'The  fact  that  God  longs  for  His 
other  self,  for  the  free  response  to  His  love,  shows  not  that 
there  is  any  insufficiency  or  absence  of  fullness  in  the 
Divine  Being,  but  precisely  the  superabundance  of  His 
fullness  and  perfection.' — 'God  exists  if  man  exists.' — 'The 
Creator  is  manifested  at  the  same  time  as  creation,  God  and 
man  appear  simultaneously.' — Berdyaev  quotes  the  my- 
stics Eckhart  and  Angelus  Silesius  in  support  of  this. 

It  may  be  objected  by  rationalists  that  this  reduces  divin- 
ity to  a  subjective  concept.  Subjective  it  certainly  is,  for  it  is 
grounded  not  upon  abstraction  but  upon  the  profoundest 
possible  personal  experience;  but  a  concept  it  is  not,  pre- 
cisely for  that  reason. 

In  endeavouring  to  formulate  our  thoughts  about  God 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  our  experience 
and  to  avoid  speculation.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  wiser 
and  also  more  reverent  when  in  our  thoughts  we  utter 
the  divine  Name  to  qualify  it  thus:  God  as  realized  by,  or 
as  revealed  to,  us.  If  God  is  Personality,  then  God  the  un- 
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manifest,  God  the  Alone,  is  indeed  an  inconceivable 
thought.  If  God  is  Love,  then  a  dual  relationship  must  be 
assumed  in  Him,  otherwise  He  could  not  exist.  But  doubt- 
less there  are  other  orders  of  being  and  other  intelligences 
beyond  our  ken.  'God',  as  someone  has  said,  'may  have 
other  Words  for  other  Worlds,  but  for  this  World  his 
Word  is  Christ.'  The  metaphysical  conception  of  the  God- 
head, hypostasized  objectively  into  three  'Persons'  united  in 
one  'Substance',  is  speculative  and  theoretical  because  it  lies 
beyond  experience.  The  so-called  'interior'  relations  of  the 
Godhead  are  as  much  exterior  to  our  consciousness  as  are 
the  revolutions  of  remote  nebulae  in  the  inter-stellar 
spaces.  No  doctrine  of  Godhead  can  have  any  meaning  for 
humanity  unless  humanity  is  implicated  therein.  But  on 
this  let  Berdyaev  speak. 

In  spiritual  experience  we  see  man's  hunger  for  God.  The 
human  soul  searches  for  a  higher  being,  a  return  to  the  source  of 
life  and  to  the  native  land  of  the  spirit.  .  .  .  Man  in  seeking  for 
God  seeks  for  himself  and  for  his  own  humanity.  The  human  soul 
suffers  the  pangs  of  God's  birth  within  it.  The  birth  of  God  in  the 
human  soul  is  the  true  birth  of  man.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the 
movement  of  God  towards  him  and  an  answer  to  his  own  hunger 
for  God.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  this  original  religious 
phenomenon,  to  which  there  is  another  side  and  in  which  another 
movement  is  involved. 

Spiritual  experience  also  shows  us  that  God  longs  for  man  and 
that  He  yearns  foi  the  birth  of  the  man  who  shall  reflect  His 
image.  ...  The  primordial  idea  in  man  is  the  idea  of  God  which 
is  the  theme  of  humanity,  just  as  man  is  the  theme  of  God.  In- 
finite love  cannot  exist  without  a  loving  subject  and  a  loved 
object.  The  birth  of  God  in  man  is  the  answer  to  the  divine  aspira- 
tion, the  movement  from  man  towards  God.  .  .  .  But  the  birth 
of  God  in  man,  his  response  in  other  words,  could  not  be  solely 
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the  work  of  God,  for  it  is  equally  the  work  of  man  and  his  free- 
dom. .  .  .  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  that  of  God-humanity,  in 
which  God  is  finally  in  man  and  man  in  God,  and  this  is  realized 
in  the  Spirit.1 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  partial  doctrine  of  'divine  initi- 
ative', and  is  the  true  solution  of  the  Augustinian-Pelagian 
controversy.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  this  teaching  has 
features  in  common  with  that  of  John  Cassian,  the  fifth- 
century  monk  of  Southern  Gaul,  from  whom  the  main 
tenets  of  Arminianism  are  derived,  and  that  these  are  not 
regarded  as  heresy  by  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  As 
stated  by  Berdyaev,  however,  it  possesses  an  originality 
and  a  conviction  which  lifts  it  from  the  aridity  of  dogma 
into  the  living  reality  of  experience. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I 

i .  'By  nature,  man  is  merely  individual — a  monad.  As  spirit  he 

is  personal — a  microcosm '  For  Leibniz,  monad  and  microcosm 

are  synonymous:  each  is  self-enclosed  and '  windowless',  yet  each 
is  potentially  a  living  mirror  or  image  of  the  universe  from  its 
own  particular  aspect.  Berdyaev  relieves  himself  of  this  paradox. 
By  nature  man  is  merely  individual — a  monad.  But  as  self- 
conscious  personality  his  life  interpenetrates  and  is  interpenetrated 
by  the  lives  of  others,  whilst  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  own 
distinctive  self-existent  entity.  Again:  whereas  for  Leibniz,  God  is 
conceived  of  sometimes  as  the  Supreme  Monad  transcendent- 
ally  outside  his  pluralistic  system  of  lesser  monads,  and  sometimes 
as  within  it,  having  centre  everywhere  and  circumference  no- 
where— for  Berdyaev  God  is  always  the  immanent  centre,  the 
Focus  of  Free  Spirits.  Fundamentally  his  position  is  the  same  as 

1  Freedom  and  the  Spirit,  pp.  196/7. 
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Schleiermacher's,  a  thinker  whom,  surprisingly  enough,  he  does 
not  mention  among  his  teachers.  Schleiermacher's  problem  was 
how  to  reconcile  the  sole  and  self-sub  sis  tent  reality  of  the  Infinite 
One  as  shown  in  Spinoza's  metaphysic,  and  the  pantheistic  deter- 
minism which  results  therefrom,  with  the  equally  demonstrable 
reality  of  the  finite  many,  and  their  capacity  for  infinite  personal 
freedom,  as  shown  in  religious  experience.  He  found  that  the 
more  unique  the  personality  so  much  the  closer  its  unity  with 
the  Infinite  and  conversely;  and  the  greater  its  sense  of  personal 
freedom  the  deeper  its  realization  of  'absolute  dependence'  on 
the  Infinite,  and  conversely.  Hence  the  Infinite  is  most  clearly 
revealed  in  the  multitude,  variety,  and  particularity  of  its  mani- 
festations. Berdyaev  would  endorse  this  philosophic  mystic's 
'highest  intuition':  'I  saw  clearly  that  each  man  is  meant  to 
represent  humanity  in  his  own  way,  combining  its  elements 
uniquely,  so  that  it  may  reveal  itself  in  every  mode,  with  all  its 
latent  possibilities  made  actual  in  the  fulness  of  unending  space 
and  time/  And:  'My  only  purpose  is  ever  to  become  more 
fully  what  I  am' — an  echo  of  Kant's  oft  repeated  'Humanity 
in  our  own  person',  and  of  Fichte's  dictum  that  a  man's  task  is 
'to  make  himself  with  freedom  what  he  properly  and  originally 
is . 

2.  The  Creationist  Theory  must  evidently  presuppose  a  doc- 
trine of  Occasionalism  or  else  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  emergence  of  a  newly-created  free  spirit  coincides 
with  the  moment  of  birth  (or  of  conception)  of  a  mortal  body. 
But  this  is  to  make  the  spiritual  dependent  upon,  and  even  con- 
ditioned by,  the  material.  Its  crudity  is  no  whit  diminished  by  the 
Traducian  Theory,  propounded  by  Tertullian,  according  to 
which  the  soul  (anima)  originates  together  with  the  body  from 
the  act  of  human  procreation.  In  point  of  fact  not  even  the 
physical  nor  the  psychological  vehicles  of  spirit  are  created  at 
a  point  in  time,  since  the  characteristics  of  both  are  transmitted 
to  the  offspring  by  its  parentage  and  ancestry  and  are  already  pre- 
existent  in  germ.  But  the  divine  principle  which  informs  and 
animates  soul  and  sense  is  beyond  biological  or  psychological 
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analysis  since  it  pertains  to  the  eternal.  The  Emanation  Theory, 
maintained  by  Origen,  according  to  which  all  spirits  have  their 
origin  eternally  in  God,  is  really  the  same  as  the  Platonic  theory 
of  pre-existence  (despite  attempts  to  distinguish  them),  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve,  as  it  did  for  Plato,  a  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MAN  TO  CHRIST 

Berdyaev  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  Dual  Nature,  but 
not  as  a  metaphysical  theory  with  a  special  and  hetero- 
geneous reference  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  He  affirms  it  as 
a  fact  of  experience  with  a  universal  reference:  human  per- 
sonality as  such  is  'theo-andric  existence'. 

The  image  of  human  personality  is  not  only  a  human  image,  it 
is  also  the  image  of  God.  In  that  fact  he  hidden  all  the  enigmas 
and  mysteries  of  man.  It  is  the  mystery  of  divine-humanity, 
which  is  a  paradox  that  cannot  be  explained  in  rational  terms. 
Personality  is  only  human  personality  when  it  is  divine-human 
personality.  The  freedom  and  independence  of  human  personality 
from  the  world  of  objects  is  its  divine-humanity.  This  means  that 
personality  is  not  formulated  by  the  world  of  objects  but  by 
subjectivity,  in  which  is  hidden  the  power  of  the  image  of  God. 

Theologians  will  reply  in  alarm  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  was 
God-man,  and  that  man  is  a  created  being  and  cannot  be  God- 
man.  But  this  way  of  arguing  remains  within  the  confines  of 
theological  rationalism.  Granted  that  man  is  not  God-man  in  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  is  God-man,  the  Unique  One;  yet  there 
is  a  divine  element  in  man.  There  are,  so  to  speak,  two  natures  in 
him.  There  is  within  him  the  intersection  of  two  worlds.  He 
bears  within  himself  the  image  which  is  both  the  image  of  man 
and  the  image  of  God,  and  is  the  image  of  man  in  so  far  as  the 
image  of  God  is  actualized.1 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  pp.  44-5. 
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Though  Berdyaev  makes  no  mention  of  the  Christo- 
logical  controversies  that  began  to  vex  the  Church  in  the 
fourth  century  and  have  vexed  it  ever  since,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  view  of  the  Dual  Nature  is  in  line  with  the 
doctrine  of  Apollinarius  who  alone  among  the  theologians 
of  his  age  was  bold  enough  to  affirm  a  homogeneity  of 
nature  between  Christ  and  other  men  and  whose  doctrine, 
if  followed,  would  have  saved  it  endless  and  profitless  de- 
bate. In  Christ  the  Word  of  God,  in  man  the  spirit,  assumes 
the  human  vesture  of  soul  and  sense.  But  the  spirit  is  Logos 
potentially,  even  as  the  Logos  is  the  ideal  of  perfected 
spirit.  Since  the  Word  of  God  is  God's  true  essential  image, 
then  he  is  not  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  man;  he  is  man's  per- 
fect archetype.  We  are  not  true  men — not  ourselves — until 
we  are  spiritually  united  (in  the  fellowship  of  His  suffer- 
ings) to  this  truest  man.1  This  is  in  truth  the  only  religious, 
as  it  is  the  only  rational,  way  of  thinking.  All  the  other  at- 
tempted solutions  of  this  problem — whether  orthodox  or 
heretical — were  theoretical  abstractions,  because  they  were 
based  upon  speculation,  not  upon  experience;  resulting  in- 
evitably in  the  equivocal  formula  of  Chalcedon,  the 
'communicatio  idiomatwn,  which  predicated  attributes  to  one 
nature  in  Christ  only  by  virtue  of  their  possession  in  Him 
of  the  other;  and  denied  more  than  one  nature,  the  merely 
human,  to  man. 

They  gave  rise,  too,  to  the  equally  theoretical  and  ex- 
trinsic doctrine  of  the  infusion  of  divine  grace  ah  extra  into 
human  nature.  But  in  fact — 'all  theological  doctrines  of 
grace  have  been  but  the  formulations  of  the  truth  about 

1  See  Rainy,  Ancient  Catholic  Church,  pp.  360-3.  See  also  C.  E.  Raven, 
Apollinarianism. 
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the  divine-humanity  of  man,  and  about  the  inward  action 
of  the  divine  upon  the  human'.  They  are  an  attempt  'to 
apprehend  reality  on  the  analogy  of  material  objects' ;  they 
are  'substantialist  concepts'.  'Theologians  objectivize  the 
supernatural  but  have  no  clear  conception  in  what  the 
supernatural  consists.  .  .  .  The  supernatural  is  simply  the 
natural  on  a  higher  plane  and  possessing  a  greater  range.' 
All  theories  about  the  irruption  of  extrinsic  grace  are  ob- 
jectivizations  and  abstractions;  'grace',  so  far  from  being 
alien  to  'nature',  is  nature  at  its  most  truly  natural;  it  is  an 
awakening  of  spirit;  a  breaking  forth  rather  than  a  breaking 
in;  a  rising  from  an  'abyss';  an  escaping  from  'isolation'. 

The  process  of  naturalization  consists  precisely  in  banishing, 
as  it  were,  the  divine  and  the  spiritual  from  the  created  world,  so 
that  man  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  exclusively  natural  being, 
as  a  psycho-physical  monad.  Man  is  allowed  to  possess  soul  and 
body,  but  the  spirit  is  relegated  to  a  transcendent  sphere  in  which 
it  is  a  mere  appendage  of  Divine  Being.  Spirit  finds  itself  exiled 
from  the  depths  of  man's  being  into  a  far-off  transcendent  sphere, 
into  the  world  beyond.  Thus  it  is  only  from  without  that  spirit 
is  conferred  on  man.  It  is  only  by  grace  that  he  can  become  a 
spiritual  being,  for  he  is  by  nature  exclusively  psycho-corporeal. 
Thus  there  is  set  up  an  extreme  dualism  between  the  Creator  and 
creation  and  between  the  state  of  grace  and  the  state  of  nature. 
Man  and  the  world  are  essentially  and  in  origin  non-spiritual  and 
non-divine.1 

Theology,  in  fact,  recognizes  man  only  as  individual,  as 
the  offspring  of  the  world  process,  bound  under  the  law  of 
necessity.  It  has  no  real  knowledge  of  man  as  essentially 
personal,  a  free  creative  spirit.  Hence  all  its  notions  of 

1  Freedom  and  the  Spirit,  p.  28. 
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man's  destiny  are  essentially  deterministic.  'All  theological 
systems  bear  upon  them  the  fatal  imprint  of  objective  and 
naturalistic  metaphysics.'  'They  know  God  under  the  cate- 
gories of  nature,  not  those  of  spirit,  and  the  reality  of  God 
is  made  to  resemble  that  of  material  substances.' 
But  in  truth: 

The  action  of  divine  grace  presupposes  the  action  of  human 
freedom.  ...  In  the  depths  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  hidden  recesses 
of  spiritual  life  a  reciprocal  interaction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  is  always  taking  place.  To  be  obsessed  by  either  the 
divine  or  the  human  is  to  remain  shut  up  within  the  restricted 
sphere  of  the  soul.  However,  the  reciprocal  action  between  the 
two  natures  in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  must  not  be  held  to  involve 
the  transcendence  of  one  by  the  other.  This  external  transcend- 
ence does  not  exist  in  the  spiritual  world  and  belongs  entirely  to 
the  exoteric  world  of  the  soul.1 

In  brief,  divine  initiative  is  as  much  a  figment  as  free 
human  choice:  the  Augustinian-Pelagian  controversy  is  a 
beating  of  the  air.  The  logical  antithesis  of  free  will  is  not 
grace  but  necessity;  for  both  free  will  and  necessity  pertain 
to  the  same  order,  that  is  the  natural.  Grace,  on  the  contary, 
is  freedom  and  freedom  is  grace. 

How  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God  to  be  under- 
stood, in  the  light  of  philosophical  mysticism?  Berdyaev 
would  appear  to  understand  it  against  the  background  of 
Plato's  thought,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
the  full  extent  of  the  significance  of  this  for  Christian 
thought. 

In  Platonism  the  earth  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  and 
the  spiritual.  Man  is  at  once  an  earthly  and  heavenly,  a  natural 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  106-107. 
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and  spiritual  being;  in  him  two  worlds  meet.  Spirituality  and  the 
spiritual  life  are  inherent  in  human  nature  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
image  of  the  divine.  Spiritual  life  and  spirit  are  immanent  in 
man  and  not  transcendent.1 

This  is  certainly  a  true  interpretation  of  Plato,  but  it  re- 
quires further  elucidation  in  view  of  its  extreme  import- 
ance. 

All  genuine  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
apparent  dualism  between  subject  and  object,  self  and 
other,  immanent  and  transcendent,  the  within  and  the 
without.  Where  philosophies  disagree,  they  disagree  from 
their  point  d'appui,  that  is  in  the  emphasis  which  they  place 
upon  each  of  these  apparent  antinomies  respectively.  Plato 
is  usually  accepted  as  the  philosopher  of  transcendence  be- 
cause he  seems  to  relegate  reality  to  a  world  beyond  (ante 
rem) ;  Aristotle  of  immanence  because  he  appears  to  posit 
reality  within  this  world  (in  re).  But  the  reverse  is  true.  For 
Plato,  earthly  images  are  the  symbols  of  which  divine 
ideas  are  the  eternal  reality  and  meaning.  It  is  the  images, 
the  appearances,  which  are  outside  us;  the  ideas  which  are 
within.  Images  are  the  visible  symbols  which  'part  reveal 
and  part  conceal'  the  meaningful  idea.  But  unless  or  until 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  (which  for  Plato  is  the  equivalent  of 
God,  and  which  precisely  for  this  reason  he  does  not 
hypostasize)  exists  already  within,  then  the  manifold 
images  of  the  Good  which  reflect  it  partially,  imperfectly, 
fragmentarily  and  outwardly  in  our  sense  world,  are  with- 
out meaning. 

It  is  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  placing  reality 
within  the  world  of  sense  and  at  the  same  time  externaliz- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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ing  it  from  perception,  is  the  philosopher  of  transcendence. 
For  him,  reality  is  something  'substantial',  inherent  in  mat- 
ter; it  is  outside  consciousness,  and  so  abstracted  from  it. 

The  lofty  spirituality  of  Plato's  thought  reaches  its  pin- 
nacle when  he  affirms,  as  he  does  explicitly,  that  man  is  the 
earthly  copy  of  a  heavenly  original  or  archetype;  the  imper- 
fect image  of  the  perfect  idea,  as  time  is  the  moving  image 
of  eternity;  that  man  is  made  in  the  likeness  (homoiousis)  of 
God.1  The  whole  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  in  reality  nothing 
else  than  a  quest  for  this  ultimate  truth,  and  it  cannot  be 
understood  unless  this  is  borne  constantly  in  mind.  He  was 
essentially  a  philosophical  mystic,  not  a  rationalist  as  Aris- 
totle was;  and  to  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  Berdyaev 
owes  more  to  Plato  than  he  has  recognized.  He  writes: 

The  incarnation  of  God,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
the  external  order  of  this  world,  shows  that  the  physical  world 
is  not  a  closed  system  incapable  of  being  influenced  from  with- 
out (sic).  It  demonstrates  the  power  of  the  infinite  to  enter  into 
the  finite,  the  penetration  of  the  spiritual  world  into  the  natural 
world,  the  divine  manifestation  of  the  bond  which  unites  the 
two,  the  victory  of  grace  over  the  intractability  of  the  natural 
world,  and  the  breaking  of  the  spell  which  holds  it  in  bondage.2 

(He  had  better  have  written:  'The  power  of  the  finite  to 
reflect  the  infinite.')  But  this  is  an  echo  of  the  language  of 
Origen,  which  again  is  an  echo  of  the  language  of  Plato 
translated  as  it  were  into  Christian  terms,  since  for  Plato 

1  Cf.  Shelley's  famous  lines  in  'Adonais*  beginning,  'The  One  re- 
mains .  .  /;  and  also  Kingsley's  'Hypatia',  pp.  304-309.  The  former 
states  in  exquisite  phrasing  the  Platonic  metaphysic;  the  latter  in  pic- 
turesque dialogue  the  implications  for  Christianity  of  the  Platonic  arche- 
type. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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the  purpose  of  a  true  philosophy  and  the  true  end  of  life 
is  nothing  less  than  this:  a  continual  growing  into  the  divine 
likeness,  which,  like  a  sculptor's  ideal,  already  exists  within, 
latent  and  to  be  educed  by  the  practice  of  virtue;  and  this 
again  is  an  inward  recollection  of  the  ideal  'known  long 
since  and  lost  awhile',  recoverable  only  by  a  daily  dying  to 
the  life  of  sense. 

Berdyaev  is  again,  though  apparently  not  consciously, 
moving  in  the  Platonic  realm  of  thought  when  he  em- 
phasizes the  tremendous  and  absolutely  fundamental  truth 
that  the  Word  of  God  must  be  known  spiritually  and  with- 
in before  He  can  be  recognized  historically  and  objectively 
as  manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Christ  of  Experience  does  not  depend  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  Jesus  of  History :  on  the  contrary,  our 
understanding  of  the  Jesus  of  History  depends  upon  our 
prior  knowledge  of  the  Christ  of  Experience.  The  divine 
idea — whether  of  things,  events,  circumstances,  or  persons 
— is  always  prior  to  its  symbolical  representation,  not  con- 
versely. The  Gospel  records  are  unintelligible,  even  as  the 
incarnate  Word  of  God  was  unintelligible,  to  those  who 
are  not  already  'of  the  Truth'. 

The  Christ  must  be  revealed  in  the  interior  life  of  the  spirit 
before  He  is  revealed  in  the  exterior  world  of  nature  and  history. 
Without  the  inward  and  spiritual  acceptance  of  Christ,  the  truths 
set  out  in  the  gospel  remain  unintelligible  facts  of  the  empirical, 
exterior  world. 

But  the  Christian  mystery  of  the  spirit  is  objectified  and  ex- 
teriorized in  the  natural  world  and  is  symbolized  in  history. 
Christ  is  born,  He  dies,  and  rises  again,  not  only  in  the  depths 

of  the  spirit  but  in  the  natural,  historical  world But  the  reality 

of  the  truth  which  happened  in  history,  in  space  and  time,  is  the 
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same  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  all  reality  in  the  natural  world,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  symbolic  reality  reflecting  the  happenings  of  the 
spiritual  world  .  .  .  [though]  of  an  importance,  a  unity,  and  a 
determining  value,  infinitely  greater  than  anything  else  in  world 
history.1 

No  sacred  books,  no  'body  of  doctrine',  no  traditions  of 
men,  can  reveal  Christ  to  us.  They  can  at  best  supply  us 
with  information.  Information  is  not  revelation:  the  one  is 
from  without,  the  other  from  within.  The  value  of  the 
Gospel  records  consists  in  this,  that  they  afford  corrobora- 
tion of  the  truth  already  inwardly  revealed  to  the  spirit 
in  whom  Christ  is  risen.  They  reinforce  that  revelation; 
they  cannot  create  it.  And  if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  the 
record  seems  to  conflict  with  the  revelation,  then  the  spirit 
that  is  alive  and  awake  and  aware  will  trust  the  revelation, 
and  wait  for  fuller  revelation  to  clarify  the  meaning — or 
even  to  correct  the  error — of  the  record.  For  truth  is  free, 
and  spirit  is  truth  and  freedom. 

In  the  spiritual  life,  revelation  has  a  relation  to  the  sacred 
record  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  inspiration 
of  the  artist  and  his  technique.  Technique  is  of  value  in  that 
it  can  elicit  from  the  depths  of  creative  consciousness  a 
fuller  inspiration  than  before,  which  in  its  turn  results  in 
the  development  of  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  technique. 
This  inter-action  is  reciprocal  and  continuous.  So  in  the 
spiritual  life,  although  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  Experi- 
ence must  precede  our  knowledge  of  the  Jesus  of  History, 
yet  our  knowledge  of  the  Jesus  of  History  in  itself  confirms 
and  at  the  same  time  deepens  that  revelation,  which  again 
clarifies  our  understanding  of  the  historical  record.  Berd- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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yaev  states  it  thus:  'As  we  pursue  the  course  of  our  spiritual 
development  we  launch  out  into  the  objective  world  of 
symbols,  and  then  return  again  to  achieve  a  fresh  integra- 
tion of  ourselves  in  the  inmost  depths  and  at  the  very  centre 
of  life  and  reality.' 

The  error  of  theology  consists  in  this,  that  it  confuses 
revelation  with  its  representation,  the  meaning  with  its 
symbol.  This  is  because  it  regards  revelation  as  something 
objective  to  consciousness,  that  is,  as  said  above,  as  if  it 
were  information  or  instruction.  But — 

There  can  be  revealed  to  us  only  that  which  is  revealed  in  us, 
for  only  that  which  happens  within  us  can  have  any  meaning  for 
us.  ...  In  order  to  be  received  it  requires  a  favourable  medium 
to  which  the  divine  element  is  not  alien;  for  a  nature  which  had 
nothing  divine  about  it  could  not  receive  it. 

The  revelation  of  God  is  not  a  transcendent  event  taking  place 
on  the  objective  and  natural  plane  of  reality,  nor  is  it  an  illumina- 
tion from  without.  It  is  on  the  contrary  something  which  tran- 
spires within  us,  a  light  springing  up  in  our  inmost  depths.  .  .  . 
Where  revelation  is  concerned  there  is  no  distinction  between 
that  which  comes  from  without  and  that  which  comes  from 
within,  between  that  which  emanates  from  the  object  and  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  knowing  subject,  for  everything  is 
contained  in  the  innermost  depths  of  being  and  can  only  be 
symbolized  externally.  Revelation  cannot  be  regarded  either  as 
entirely  transcendent  or  as  entirely  immanent  for  it  is  both,  or 
rather  it  is  neither,  for  the  distinction  between  transcendence  and 
immanence  is  a  purely  secondary  one. 

In  other  words,  revelation  represents  the  point  of  fusion 
between  subject  and  object,  where  the  self  is  merged  in  the 
other  and  the  other  in  the  self.  Berdyaev  goes  on  to  say 
that  God's  revelation  to  Moses  was  a  voice  sounding  in  his 
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inmost  depths,  though  it  seemed  to  Moses  to  sound  from 
immeasurably  afar;  he  might  have  added  that  the  same 
voice  heard  by  Elijah  deep  within  resounded  also  from  the 
great  beyond.  Transcendence  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
immanent  separates  God  from  man,  it  is  purely  objective; 
immanence  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  transcendent 
isolates  man  from  God,  it  is  merely  solipsist. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  immanentism  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  regarded  as  immanent  in  Being.  The  knowing-subject  is 
merged  in  the  infinite  life  of  the  spirit.  The  limits  of  conscious- 
ness recede,  the  barrier  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit  is  removed, 
and  each  world  alike  penetrates  the  other.  That  which  transpires 
within  the  sphere  of  the  knowing-subject,  that  is,  within  our 
consciousness,  transpires  also  in  and  with  the  sphere  of  Being, 
in  the  depths  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  transcendent  is  only  part 
of  the  immanent,  an  incident  in  the  course  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, a  separation  of  spirit  from  spirit,  constituting  an  antithesis 
to  itself.  In  the  process  of  this  antithetical  division  of  the  spirit, 
revelation  appears  to  possess  a  transcendent  and  objective  charac- 
ter, but  actually  in  its  inner  nature  revelation  is  entirely  immanent 
in  the  spirit  within  which  it  occurs.1 

It  is  necessary  for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  this  truth.  The 
humanity  is  the  symbol  of  which  the  divinity  is  the  mean- 
ing. Christ  is  the  perfect  representative  of  mankind,  the 
complete  personality,  the  Image  of  the  Idea,  the  divine- 
humanity.  And  for  this  very  reason  Christianity  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  'special'  revelation:  it  is  the  climax  and 
completion  of  all  revelation. 

The  traditional  distinction  between  revealed  and  natural  reli- 
gion is  exoteric  and  not  very  profound.  Every  religion  in  which 

1  This  and  the  above  quotations  are  taken  from  Freedom  and  the  Spirit, 
pp.  88-9<5,  a  section  which  should  be  read  in  full, 
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we  can  see  a  measure  of  divine  illumination  is  a  revealed  religion. 
Where  the  divine  is  manifested,  there  is  revelation.  The  divine  is 
revealed  in  pagan  religions  as  well  as  in  Christianity,  and  it  is 
manifested  through  nature  in  natural  religions.1 

If  it  were  otherwise,  the  Christian  revelation  would  be 
something  particular,  not  universal:  or  else  it  would  be 
merely  a  theology.  All  other  revelations  of  the  divine  in 
other  world-faiths  are  foreshadowings  of  the  revelation 
fulfilled  in  Christ. 

Faith  is  the  dynamic  principle  inherent  in  all  men  where- 
by revelation  is  made  possible.  Wholly  subjective  in  itself, 
it  is  an  activity  of  the  spirit,  in  which  the  self  reaches  out 
towards  the  other  to  find  itself  in  turn  the  object  of  the 
other's  search,  and  with  that  discovery  the  subject-object 
antithesis  is  resolved  in  the  communion  of  spirit  which  is 
itself  the  revelation.  It  is  prompted  by  no  external  stimulus, 
nor  is  it  susceptible  to  any  proof;  it  carries  within  itself  its 
own  authenticity  and  its  own  verification.  It  is  not  intel- 
lectual apprehension  of  truth  (as  theology  would  have  it 
be),2  any  more  than  it  is  emotional  rapture  or  volitional 
act.  It  is  not  to  be  attained  by  sound  learning,  or  affective 
states,  or  good  works;  for  these  are  no  more  than  activities 
of  the  psychical  rational  man.  It  is  a  spiritual  arousal, 
awakening  and  releasing  the  energies  of  the  whole  man — 
head,  heart,  hand — simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  time 
lifting  them  into  a  higher  plane  of  consciousness.  And 
whereas  belief  of  every  other  kind  challenges  acceptance, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

2  'The  intellectual  apprehension  of  revealed  truth  is  the  expression  not 
so  much  of  the  individual  intelligence  as  of  the  organized  collective, 
which  is  invariably  the  source  of  orthodoxy.'  Solitude  and  Society,  p.  5. 
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by  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  presented  as  something  de- 
tached from  consciousness,  faith  alone  makes  no  demands 
upon  credence  or  credulity. 

Berdyaev  states  the  case  for  the  freedom  of  faith  thus: 

The  basis  of  the  phenomenon  of  faith  is  the  redirection  of  the 
primitive  will  latent  in  the  original  life  of  the  spirit  towards  an- 
other world,  involving  an  extension  of  experience  to  an  un- 
precedented degree. 

The  knowledge  of  reality  which  is  revealed  to  the  ordinary  mind 
is  a  demonstration  of  things  visible.  The  empirical  world  which 
surrounds  us  compels  us  to  recognize  its  existence;  it  forces  itself 
upon  us  and  we  cannot  refuse  to  see  it.  .  .  .  No  visible  and  objec- 
tive reality  can  compel  in  us  an  act  of  faith,  for  faith  is  an  appeal 
to  the  intimate  and  mysterious  world  of  spirit  which  is  condi- 
tioned by  freedom  and  not  by  necessity.  .  .  .  God  does  not  force 
us  to  recognize  Him,  for  His  purpose  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  and  He  is  only  revealed  in  the  freedom  of  its  life. 

'Blessed  are  they  which  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.' 
This  blessedness  is  unknown  to  those  who  see  only  the  visible 
world  and  who  believe  only  what  they  are  compelled  to  believe. 
But  blessed  are  those  who  have  believed  in  the  invisible  world 
which  compels  no  belief  in  itself.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  of  visible 
reality  constitutes  complete  safety  and  protection,  and  this  is 
guaranteed  to  us  by  compulsion,  whereas  faith  in  an  invisible 
and  mysterious  reality  is  a  dangerous  thing  requiring  from  us  a 
leap  into  the  abyss  of  mystery.  Faith  knows  nothing  of  external 
guarantees.  ...  To  demand  guarantees  and  proofs  of  faith  is  to 
fail  to  understand  its  very  nature  by  denying  the  free  heroic  act 
which  it  inspires.1 

Christ  is  the  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  per- 
petually self-revealing  One.  The  Eastern  Church  accepts 
this  central  thought  of  Origen  (central  also  to  Christian 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  104-105. 
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Gnosticism),  but  Berdyaev  is  prepared  to  follow  the  great 
Alexandrian  divine  further  than  Russian  orthodoxy  would 
be  prepared  to  go.  For  according  to  Origen,  God  has  never 
been  without  a  world  of  spiritual  intelligences  emanating 
from,  rather  than  created  by, — (for  creation  involves  a 
point  in  time)  Himself  their  Source  and  Ground.  Christ 
is  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  in  whom  humanity  itself 
is  ultimately  fulfilled.  He  is  the  unfallen  Son  of  God;  men 
are  the  fallen  children  of  the  same  Father.  But  if  pre-exist- 
ence,  eternality,  be  affirmed  of  Him  it  must  be  affirmed  of 
them  also.  Though  in  his  exposition  of  these  ideas  Berdyaev 
does  not  allude  to  Origen,  the  thought  of  Origen  is  clearly 
evident  throughout.  (Berdyaev,  it  is  true,  oversteps  the 
thought  of  Origen  in  affirming  'equality  of  dignity'  to  the 
Son.  Origen  would  allow  co-eternity  and  consubstantial- 
ity,  but  not  co-equality.  He  would  say — and  as  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer  with  more  truth — that  though  the  Son 
is  eternally  in,  with,  and  from  the  Father,  yet  He  is  not 
Himself  the  Father.  He  is  the  ray  of  which  the  Father  is  the 
everlasting  light.) 

It  is  the  Son,  born  from  all  eternity,  equal  in  dignity  to  the 
Father,  who  responds  to  the  divine  aspiration  of  the  loving  sub- 
ject and  the  loved  object.  It  is  the  divine,  absolute  Man,  the  God- 
Man,  and  that  not  only  on  earth  in  our  historic  world,  but  also 
in  heaven  in  the  divine  reality  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  thus  that  nature, 
not  indeed  our  sinful  fallen  nature,  but  spiritual  human  nature 
(which  is  pure  and  heavenly)  succeeds  in  reaching  the  very  heart 
of  the  divine  Trinity.  In  the  Son,  in  the  divine  Man,  in  the  God- 
Man,  is  comprised  the  whole  human  race,  mankind  in  all  its 
multiplicity  and  in  every  shape  and  form.  .  .  .  Through  the  birth 
of  the  Son  in  eternity  the  whole  spiritual  race  and  the  whole 
universe  comprised  in  man,  in  fact  the  whole  cosmos,  responds 
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to  the  appeal  of  divine  love.  .  .  .  Creation  took  place  in  eternity 
as  an  interior  act  of  the  divine  mystery  of  life.  .  .  .  Through  the 
Son  we  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  With  Him  a  new  race 
of  human  beings  begins,  the  race  of  Christ,  born  and  regenerated 
in  the  Spirit.  Christ  is  in  man  and  man  is  in  Christ.  He  is  the  Vine 
and  we  are  the  branches.  In  the  spiritual  man  is  included  the 
cosmos  and  all  creation.  But  the  cosmos  was  violently  separated 
from  fallen  man  so  that  it  became  something  external  to  him  to 
which  he  was  enslaved.  Nevertheless  the  cosmos  returns  to  re- 
generate man.  In  the  spiritual  world  the  cosmos  dwells  in  man 
as  man  dwells  in  God.1 

The  whole  of  mankind  participated  through  Christ  in  the  work 
of  salvation  and  in  the  deliverance  of  the  world.  The  whole 
human  race  offers  in  Christ  a  free  response  to  God.  We  belong 
to  the  same  race  as  Christ  and  through  His  humanity  we  are 
associated  with  His  human  freedom.  Through  Christ  we  have  our 
part  in  the  Second  Hypostasis,  in  the  divine  mystery  which  tran- 
spires within  the  inmost  depths  of  the  Holy  Trinity.2 

This,  it  must  be  emphasized,  is  not  speculation  nor  dog- 
ma. It  is  not  a  rationalization  from  proof-texts  in  holy  writ. 
It  is  not  information  objectively  and  exoterically  delivered. 
It  is  revelation  inwardly  apprehended.  Though  it  is  true 
that  Berdyaev  employs  the  doubtful  word  Hypostasis,  he 
does  not  intend  thereby  the  quasi-metaphysical  personifica- 
tion of  a  special  nature  comprehended  within  the  generic 
nature  of  a  single  essence.  He  uses  it  in  the  concrete  sense 
of  Personality,  the  very  thought  of  which  instantly  in- 
volves a  correlative,  an  outgoing  and  a  returning,  recipro- 
city. Duality  is  integral  to  Personality  which  is  another 
name  for  Love.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  a  bi-polar 
activity  in  spiritual  existence,  not  between  subject  and 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  198-9. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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object,  but  between  Subject  and  Subject;  and  this  is  the 
very  core  of  the  mystical  philosophy  of  Personalism. 

That  which  occurs  in  time  and  on  earth  occurs  also  in  heaven 
and  in  eternity.  The  humanization  of  God  takes  place  exoterically 
on  earth  in  the  time  process,  but  esoterically  in  heaven  and  in 
eternity.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit  in  which  the  Son  is 
eternally  begotten  of  the  Father. 

The  relation  of  man  to  Christ  is  inseparable  from  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  God,  and  in  it  the  relation  of  man  to 
God  is  simultaneously  involved.  The  Second  Hypostasis  of 
the  Trinity  includes  mankind. 

But  when  Berdyaev  continues:  'No  resolution  of  the 
relations  between  God  and  man  is  possible  apart  from  the 
Third  Person,  that  is,  apart  from  the  Spirit  who  is  Love 
realized,'  and  when  he  affirms  that  'Grace  is  the  realm  of 
the  Third  Hypostasis' — he  would  seem  to  be  overstepping 
the  limits  of  pure  philosophical  mysticism  and  to  be  en- 
croaching on  the  ground  of  rationalistic  theology.  For  this 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  personification,  almost 
tantamount  to  an  objectivization,  of  the  point  of  correla- 
tion between  the  Father  and  the  Son.1 

Berdyaev's  use  of  the  term  Hypostasis  in  this  connection, 
does,  it  must  be  confessed,  appear  to  stand  in  contradiction 

1  As  is  well  known,  the  formula  hypostasizing  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  appended  to  the  Nicene  Creed  until  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  381,  after  fifty-six  years  of  bitter  controversy.  The 
original  creed  itself  had  ended  abruptly  with  the  words,  'And  we  believe 
in  the  Holy  Spirit/  Controversy  was  later  still  further  embittered  by  the 
question  as  to  how  the  'procession'  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place,  whether 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  or  whether  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son;  a  difference  of  opinion  which  led  to  the  break  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Church  in  1054.    {See  Spirit  and  Reality \  p.  22,  38,  181  ff.) 
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to  his  protest  against  the  use  of  that  word  at  all  in  any 
account  of  the  philosophy  of  Personalism.  Elsewhere  he 
equates  it  with  'abstraction'  and  'objectivization'  and 
'exteriorization'. 

That  his  own  mind  is  not  altogether  clear  on  this  point 
is  seen  by  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  identifies  the  Third 
Person  with  'the  kingdom  of  love'  or  'the  realm  of  grace', 
and  sometimes  with  a  distinct  personality.  And  when  he 
writes:  'The  meeting  of  one  person  with  another  always 
finds  fulfilment  in  a  third.  Two  become  a  unity  not 
through  duality  but  through  trinality  in  which  they  achieve 
their  common  entity' — it  is  quite  clear  that  he  is  abandon- 
ing philosophical  mysticism  in  order  to  lend  his  support  to 
an  argument,  or  rather  to  an  inference,  employed  by 
rationalistic  theologians  to  substantiate  the  Trinitarian  for- 
mula. The  sentences  have  a  somewhat  Hegelian  ring.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  unity  between  two  persons  does  not  by 
any  means  always  find  its  fulfilment  in  a  third,  though  it 
often  does  in  the  discovery  of  a  common  interest.  When,  in 
human  relationships,  that  common  interest  is  centred  in 
another  person,  the  duality  is  most  often  parenthood,  and 
the  unifying  centre  of  interest  is  the  child.  The  argument 
for  the  philosophy  of  Personalism  is  not  furthered  by  an 
appeal  to  this  analogy,  however;  it  would  with  more  fitness 
be  employed  to  substantiate  the  trinitarian  myth  of  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Horus.  Personification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
necessary  to  Personalism;  rather  it  militates  against  it. 

But  such  abstract  'euclidean'  conundrums  as  the  relation 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  each  other  are  beside  the 
point  and  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  vital  con- 
crete problem  of  the  true  relation  of  Christ  to  men.  Berd- 
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yaev,  following  Dostoievsky,  finds  the  clue  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  Christ  for  human  destiny  in  the  Temptation  in 
the  Wilderness.  It  was  Dostoievsky's  interpretation  of  this 
august  event,  unveiled  with  the  insight  of  genius  in  his 
Legend  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  which  in  Berdyaev's  words 
'played  a  decisive  part  in  my  spiritual  life'  and  caused  him 
to  turn  for  the  first  time  to  Christ  for  the  solution  of  life's 
riddle. 

Christ  came  to  rescue  man  from  misery  in  the  bondage 
of  his  sin  and  to  restore  him  to  his  rightful  heritage  as 
God's  child  and  inheritor  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom.  How 
was  this  to  be  accomplished?  By  indirect  means — the  dis- 
guised coercion  of  man's  will;  or  directly,  as  the  free  re- 
sponse of  love?  Three  methods  are  presented  for  His 
choice:  material  security,  miraculous  intervention,  benevo- 
lent theocracy;  each  one  is  calculated  to  remove  the  load  of 
misery,  but  each  when  examined  spells  the  loss  of  man's 
freedom.  The  Lord  and  Lover  of  Mankind  rejects  each  one, 
and  chooses  rather  to  offer  man  his  freedom,  complete 
and  absolute  and  unconditioned,  and  this  even  to  the  in- 
crease of  man's  woe;  for  full  freedom  involves  limitless 
responsibility,  and  limitless  responsibility  involves  partici- 
pation with  Him  in  the  act  of  redemption  which  carries 
with  it  acceptance  of  the  Cross.  Happiness  without  free- 
dom, or  freedom  with  tragedy:  He  rejected  the  former  and 
chose  the  latter  both  for  Himself  and  on  behalf  of  His 
fellow-men. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  II 

A  tritheistic  conception  of  God  is  nowadays  consistently  and 
even  aggressively  upheld  (though  not  admitted  as  such)  by  those 
who  style  themselves  exponents  of  orthodox  theology:  the  God- 
head is  divided  into  three  separable  personalities  linked  together 
in  the  fellowship  of  a  community.  Some  go  further  and  describe 
this  relationship  as  comparable  with  that  which  exists  between 
the  members  of  a  family.  But  a  community,  as  generally  recog- 
nized at  least,  represents  an  assemblage  numerically  greater  than 
a  trio,  whilst  a  family  is  generally  considered  to  comprise  two 
parents  and  at  least  one  child.  The  mythological  pantheon  of 
ancient  Greece  would  more  nearly  resemble  the  conception  of  a 
divine  community,  and  the  mythological  trinity  of  ancient 
Egypt  that  of  a  divine  family. 

The  present-day  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  so-called 
economic  relations  in  the  Trinity  is  in  fact  social  or  psychological 
since  'Person'  is  made  by  it  synonymous  with  'Personality';  and 
this  is  almost  as  crude  an  interpretation  as  Tertullian's  who,  em- 
ploying the  legal  phraseology  of  his  day,  equated  it  with  'Per- 
sonage'— i.e.  property-owner.  The  original  use  of  the  word  in  its 
application  to  a  Trinitarian  formula  was  of  course  purely  meta- 
physical, and  denoted  'mode'  or  'aspect'.  Sabellius  and  other 
heretics,  in  their  revulsion  from  what  seemed  to  them  the  tri- 
theistic tendencies  of  their  time,  were  therefore  right  in  reaffirm- 
ing this  use  of  the  word. 

Modern  orthodoxy,  however,  lacking  the  profundity  and 
subtlety  of  thought  displayed  by  those  early  divines — whether 
orthodox  or  heretical — in  confounding  the  metaphysical  Persona 
with  social  or  psychological  notions  of  Personality,  perpetuates 
a  far  more  grievous  error.  The  error  lies  in  an  exteriorization  and 
objectivization  of  divine  Reality;  it  is  an  artificial  attempt  to 
rationalize  an  abstract  dogma,  and  make  it  appear  a  necessity  for 
thought. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  history,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  for  nearly  three 
centuries  Christian  believers  lived  and  died  or  were  martyred  for 
their  faith  without  any  belief  in  this  dogma;  and  that  arising  out 
of  it  there  ensued  another  century  and  more  of  torturous  and 
acrimonious  debate,  and  of  bitter  internecine  persecution,  before 
this  dogma  received  fixed  and  final  definition — in  an  extremely 
ambiguous  and  equivocal  formula.  The  'nature'  of  the  Second 
Person  presented  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  the  gender  of  the 
Third  Person  was  always  a  matter  of  doubt.  Indeed  so  confused 
is  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  this  issue  to  the  present  day  that,  in 
the  Order  of  Holy  Communion,  it  is  directed  that  in  the  priest's 
invocation  to  God  before  the  people's  response,  the  words  Holy 
Father ''be  omitted  on  Trinity  Sunday'. 

Is  there,  however,  a  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  can  be  ren- 
dered intelligible,  though  by  no  means  necessary  to  salvation; 
presented  to  the  mind  (or  to  some  minds  at  least)  as  a  necessity 
for  thought?  There  is;  but  only  if  the  Aristotelian  thought-forms 
which  were  the  metaphysical  currency  of  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon 
be  resolutely  abandoned,  and  a  simpler — even  a  Platonic — termin- 
ology be  introduced. 

Every  great  work  of  art  exists  invisibly  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist  before  he  gives  it  form  or  expression;  the  idea  was  in  his 
mind's  eye  or  his  mind's  ear  before  it  came  visible  or  audible  or 
tangible  that  others  might  share  the  inspiration  with  him.  There 
was  first  the  unmanifested  Idea;  then  there  was  the  Image  of  that 
Idea  made  manifest;  then  there  was  the  Influence  of  that  Image 
proceeding  from  it  and  affecting  others.1  The  object  of  all  art 
is  to  translate  impression  into  expression.  But  because  of  the 
limitations  and  intractability  of  the  materials  that  he  uses — 
whether  canvas  and  brush,  or  chisel  and  stone,  or  strings  and  key- 
board, or  whatever  else  it  may  be— -the  artist  is  never  able  to  ex- 
press his  idea  quite  as  perfectly  as  he  would  wish;  the  form  is 
never  entirely  plastic  to  his  thought.  He  does  the  best  he  can  with 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  but  the  living  idea  is  always  greater 
than  the  inanimate  form  through  which  it  can  be  expressed. 

1  .  .  .  .jilioque  or  ...  .  perfilium — does  it  matter  which? 
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Arguments  from  analogy  are  admittedly  precarious,  all  the  more 
so  when  used  as  inductions  from  things  earthly  to  things  heavenly; 
they  can  at  best  serve  as  suggestions,  and  no  more.  Therefore 
it  is  with  all  reverence  that  the  suggestion  is  made  that  in  the  mind 
of  God,  the  great  Creator  artist,  there  exists  from  all  eternity  the 
Idea  of  perfection — not  in  terms  of  the  inanimate — but  in  terms 
of  human  personality.  He  made  us  in  His  image  that  we  might 
reflect  that  idea.  Personality  is  a  term  which  is  entirely  applicable 
to  the  Image,  but  not  to  the  Idea  nor  yet  to  the  Influence  which 
it  imparts;  it  is  a  single,  not  a  triple,  manifestation.  But  human 
personality,  though  a  single  manifestation  of  the  divine  Idea,  is 
divided  into  as  many  facets  as  there  are  human  beings  to  reflect 
it.  Each  one  of  us  is  a  different  Imago  Dei,  intended  (in  the  words 
of  the  old  mystics)  to  be  to  the  Eternal  Goodness  as  a  man's  hand 
is  to  a  man,  that  is,  a  perfect  instrument  of  His  will.  But  suppose 
the  hand  of  the  artist,  or  his  pencil  or  his  tool,  refused  to  obey 
the  impulse  of  his  thought — what  then?  The  result  would  be  an 
imperfect  picture.  So  we,  because  we  refuse  to  obey  those  godly 
motions  which  are  the  impulse  of  His  will  for  us,  are  no  more 
than  the  imperfect  thoughts  of  God — intractable  material.  'Our 
wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how;  our  wills  are  ours  to  make 
them  Thine.' 

The  difference  between  Christ  and  other  men  is  this,  that 
whereas  He  is  the  perfect,  they  are  the  imperfect,  reflections  of 
the  divine.  We  are  all  intended  to  express  the  divine  Idea  per- 
fectly, for  we  are  all  made  in  His  image  and  after  His  likeness,  but 
not  one  of  us  does.  That  alone  is  the  Divine  Humanity  in  which 
the  Humanity  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  Divine. 

Just  as  every  great  creative  artist  desires  to  give  to  the  world 
one  supreme  work  of  art,  one  masterpiece,  something  which  is 
unmistakably  his,  to  stand  for  all  time  as  the  expression  of  his 
inmost  soul — so  God  wished  to  give,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time 
He  gave,  to  the  world  something  of  Himself  in  terms  of  human 
personality,  that  men  could  see  and  touch  and  handle  of  the 
Word  of  Life.  The  Idea  itself  is  invisible:  no  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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Father,  he  hath  revealed  Him.  An  Idea  which  remained  forever 
locked  up  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  was  never  made  manifest 
could  never  be  felt  as  an  Influence.  Therefore  the  thought  be- 
came manifest,  the  Idea  became  humanly  incarnate — as  the  Image 
of  the  invisible  God.  He  was  (in  the  words  of  another  apostle 
who  had  never  beheld  him)  'the  Brightness  of  his  Father's  glory 
and  the  express  Image  of  His  Being'.  Just  as  wax  takes  the  im- 
print of  a  seal,  or  an  etching  takes  the  imprint  of  a  steel  engraving, 
so  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  expressed  the  character  of 
divinity;  it  was  the  stamp,  the  hallmark,  the  seal  of  God's  ideal 
Man.  Hence  his  august  declaration:  'I  and  my  Father  are  one.' 
Nevertheless,  even  the  most  perfect  Image  can  never  fully  express 
the  divine  Idea;  it  can  only  do  so  within  the  limits  of  human 
personality.  That  is  why  the  incarnate  Word,  the  expressed 
Utterance  of  the  Father,  when  about  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  who  had  sent  him  into  the  world  to  manifest  His 
thought,  said  further:  'My  Father  is  greater  than  I.' 

'Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was  and  is  and 
is  to  come.' — The  Idea  was  there  eternally,  but  unmanifest,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father;  it  always  was.  Temporarily  it  takes  form 
and  becomes  manifest,  so  that  those  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear  can  say  of  it:  now  it  is,  it  exists  in  time  and  place.  And  there 
is  something  about  it  which  is  yet  to  be,  the  spiritual  Influence 
which  proceedeth  from  it  and  abideth  forever. 

'We  beheld  His  glory' — gazed  upon  it.  You  gaze  upon  a  per- 
fect work  of  art,  and  if  you  love  it  then  something  of  the  soul 
of  the  artist  passes  from  his  soul  into  yours.  You  treasure  every 
line,  every  detail,  it  lives  in  your  memory;  and  even  when  in 
the  course  of  time  the  form  of  it  passes  away — as  the  forms  of 
all  things  pass  away — the  memory,  the  influence,  the  inspiration 
lives  on  eternally  and  indelibly.  When  you  commune  with  a 
friend  whom  you  love  and  admire,  you  treasure  every  look, 
every  tone,  every  trick  of  gesture,  every  little  thing  that  speaks 
of  personality,  and  something  of  the  soul  of  your  friend  has 
passed  into  yours,  so  that  when  the  time  for  separation  comes — 
as  it  inevitably  must — the  memory,  the  influence,  the  inspiration 
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remains,  all  the  more  vivid  perhaps,  all  the  more  effectual,  be- 
cause of  the  separation.  'It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.' 
The  dynamic  within  is  a  more  powerful  stimulus  even  than  the 
bodily  localization  among. 

Idea,  Image,  Influence — these  three  are  a  necessity  to  our 
apprehension  of  Reality  everywhere.  And  when  we  transfer  our 
attention  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  we  find  ourselves 
under  the  same  necessity.  Father,  Son,  Spirit — they  are  not  three 
separate  or  separable  centres  of  self-consciousness,  so  to  speak; 
they  are  simply  three  aspects  of  the  One  True  God.  God  the  in- 
visible, made  visible  and  revealed  in  diverse  forms  and  manners 
throughout  the  ages  till  perfectly  revealed  in  the  incarnate  Word, 
and  thenceforth  immanent  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  love  Him. 
No  doctrine  of  the  Church  can  be  really  vital  to  us  until  it  is 
woven  into  the  fibres  of  our  being,  a  living  truth  to  be  acted  upon 
and  made  ethical.  It  is  ours  to  participate  in  this  truth,  to  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  'We  all,  beholding  (reflecting) 
as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into  the 
same  image'  .  .  .  'till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  spirit, 
unto  a  perfect  creature,  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness 
of  Christ'  ...  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  great  prayer — 'that  they 
may  be  all  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
may  be  one  in  us\ 
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Society,  whether  organized  as  tribe,  nation,  state,  or  even 
church,  is  impersonal  and  to  some  extent  impersonalis- 
tic.  It  is  a  theoretical  abstraction  invented  by  the  aggregate 
of  individuals  which  comprise  it;  a  hierarchic  constitution 
in  which  persons  are  graded,  and  therefore  also  degraded. 
Society  is  incapable  of  feeling  joy  or  grief  or  shame  or  love: 
'In  a  sense,  a  dog  or  a  cat  are  more  truly  personalities,  more 
truly  heirs  of  eternal  life,  than  a  nation,  or  society,  or  the 
state,  or  the  whole  world.'  And  why? — Simply  because 
they  are  at  least  sentient  creatures,  which  society  is  not. 

Capacity  to  suffer  pain  is  inherent  in  every  living  creature, 
above  all  in  man,  but  it  is  in  animals  also,  and  perhaps  in  another 
way  in  plants  as  well,  but  not  in  collective  realities  nor  in  ideal 
values.  This  question  is  of  first  importance,  it  is  by  it  that  the 
ethics  of  personalism  are  defined.  Man,  human  personality,  is 
the  supreme  value;  not  the  community,  not  collective  realities 
which  belong  to  the  object  world,  such  as  society,  nation,  state, 
civilization,  church.1 

Every  attribute  of  a  man,  such  as  soul  or  reason  or 
bones  or  flesh,  is  something  that  he  holds  in  common  with 
other  men — but  not  Personality ;  this  alone  is  not  a  common 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  p.  28.  Cf.  Schweitzer's  ethic  of  Reverence  for 
Life. 
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denominator,  since  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  a  man;  it  is  the 
man  himself.  All  that  is  empirical  in  man — everything 
generic,  hereditary,  environmental — is  extrinsic  to  Per- 
sonality; it  pertains  to  the  'individual-common';  it  is  no 
more  than  so  much  soul-stuff  or  material  of  the  superficial 
ego  for  moulding  by  the  creative  activity  of  personality.  All 
the  doctrines  of  sociology  are  erroneous  because  they  are 
based  on  a  false  estimate  of  man,  namely  as  an  object  among 
other  objects;  as  a  member  of  society  which  is  itself  an  im- 
personal object  and  a  theoretical  abstraction. 

The  ego-centric  isolation  of  the  monad  is  properly  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man  as  individual.  It  knows 
its  alter  as  'It',  never  as  'Thou'.  It  is  capable  of  communica- 
tion, but  never  of  communion.  It  is  the  product  of  society, 
to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  a  cell  to  an  organ- 
ism. 'There  is  something  lacking  in  the  humanity  of  the 
ego-centric  man.  He  loves  abstractions  which  nourish  his 
egoism.  He  does  not  love  living  concrete  people.'  Sub- 
ordinate to  the  will  of  a  collective  whole,  or  imposing  its 
own  will  upon  it,  the  self-contained  monad  knows  not 
freedom.  It  depends  for  its  existence  and  maintenance  on 
the  organism  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  against  which  it 
at  the  same  time  rebels.  It  accepts  and  at  the  same  time 
wishes  to  repudiate  its  position  in  a  hierarchic  order.  It 
hugs  its  chains  and  chafes  against  them. 

Berdyaev  is  an  uncompromising  rebel  against  all  forms 
of  authoritarianism,  political  or  religious,  'left'  or  'right'. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  or  to  justify  the  naively 
realized  idea  by  which  authority  is  accorded  a  primacy  over  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit.  An  authoritarian  attitude  of  mind  which 
rejects  freedom  always  proves  to  be  possessed  by  a  naive  realism, 
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and,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  authority  is  an  external  and  objective 
reality  like  others  which  exist  in  the  natural  world.1 

In  the  political  sphere,  the  extreme  as  well  as  the  most 
logical  outcome  of  organized  society  is  the  totalitarian 
state  in  which  citizens,  like  machines,  are  mass-produced. 

That  weird  and  horrible  phenomenon  of  human  life  which  to- 
day is  called  the  totalitarian  state,  is  certainly  not  a  temporary 
and  accidental  phenomenon  of  a  certain  epoch.  It  is  a  revelation 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  state,  of  sovereignty.  The  totalitarian 
state  itself  wishes  to  be  a  church,  to  organize  the  souls  of  men,  to 
exercise  dominion  over  souls,  over  conscience  and  thought,  and 
to  leave  no  room  for  freedom  of  spirit,  for  the  sphere  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.2 

In  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  the  same  principle  of  authori- 
tarianism finds  expression  in  the  medieval  autocracies,  the 
oecumenical  church,  and  the  like.  Both  Church  and  State 
are  in  the  same  condemnation;  both  are  imperialistic  in 
their  aims,  and  seek  to  dominate  the  human  soul;  both  alike 
pertain  to  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  this  World. 

It  follows  from  the  Gospel  that  the  Prince  of  this  World  always 
rules,  that  he  places  himself  at  the  head  of  states  and  empires. .  . . 
The  prince  of  this  world  is  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  objectiviza- 
tion,  the  exteriorization  and  the  alienation  of  human  nature.  The 
conflict  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Caesar  is,  in  philosophical  terms,  the  conflict  between  subject  and 
object,  between  freedom  and  necessity,  between  spirit  and 
objectivized  nature.  It  is  all  the  while  the  same  problem  of  the 
slavery  of  man.3 

In  the  history  of  states,  and  in  the  history  of  churches  no 
1  Ibid.,  p.  142.  2  Ibid.,  p.  140.  3  Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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less,  unethical  means  have  been  used  to  secure  expedient 
aims.  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people.'  The 
pretext,  employed  to  destroy  the  most  Holy  and  most 
Righteous,  has  been  employed  times  without  number  to 
destroy  the  reformer  and  the  prophet.  Organized  society 
condones  and  even  promotes  courses  of  action  which  it  at 
the  same  tine  condemns  in  individuals  as  grossly  immoral. 

The  state  always  repeats  the  words  of  Caiaphas;  it  is  the  state's 
confession  of  faith.  Statesmen  have  always  given  the  answer  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  increase  of  its 
strength,  an  innocent  man  may  and  should  be  put  to  death.  And 
every  time  that  happens  a  voice  is  raised  in  favour  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.  The  demoniacal  stamp  which  is  imprinted  on 
the  state  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state  always  gives  its  vote  for 
the  execution  of  Christ;  it  is  its  destiny.  .  .  . 

The  death  of  one  man,  even  the  most  insignificant  of  men,  is 
of  greater  importance  and  is  more  tragic  than  the  death  of  states 
and  empires.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  God  notices  the  death 
of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world;  but  He  takes  very  great 
notice  of  the  death  of  an  individual  man.1 

Personal  ethics  is  one  thing;  social  'morality'  is  another. 

That  which  has  been  considered  immoral  for  a  person  has  been 
considered  entirely  moral  for  the  state.  The  state  has  always  used 
evil  means — espionage,  falsehood,  violence,  murder;  there  have 
been  distinctions  in  this  respect  in  degree  only;  these  methods, 
indisputably  very  evil,  have  always  been  justified  by  a  good  and 
exalted  end  in  view.  But,  not  to  speak  for  the  moment  of  the 
quality  of  that  end,  it  must  be  said  that  this  so-called  good  and 
exalted  end  has  never  been  realized. . . .  When  Christian  thinkers 
have  endeavoured  to  [justify]  it,  the  falsity  that  such  an  attempt 

represents  is  evidence  of  their  lack  of  scruple,  and  their  slavery 

The  arrogance  of  an  individual  person  is  not  so  terrible  as  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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arrogance  of  a  nation,  a  state,  a  class,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
fession. The  self-assertion  of  a  group  is  the  form  of  self-assertion 
from  which  there  is  least  hope  of  escape.1 

In  a  word,  all  forms  of  authoritarianism — state-craft  and 
priest-craft  alike — are  sub-human;  they  are  non-human. 
To  demand  the  allegiance  of  men  to  a  collective  organism 
is  to  demand  their  allegiance  to  a  figment.  When  the  power 
of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  single  individual,  the  anomaly  in- 
herent in  authority  becomes  the  more  glaring.  'The  so- 
called  great  among  statesmen  and  political  figures  have  said 
nothing  wise  and  intelligent:  they  have  usually  been  men 
of  ordinary  current  ideas,  of  banalities  adapted  to  the  aver- 
age man.'  Berdyaev  instances  Napoleon;  he  might  have 
added,  and  with  equal  truth,  'or  any  modern  dictator*. 

Even  Napoleon  said  nothing  particularly  clever.  He  took  the 
idea  of  a  world  democracy — of  a  United  States  of  Europe — from 
the  French  revolution;  and  his  own  contribution  was  to  add  to 
this  a  demoniac  will  to  power  and  the  devouring  imperialism 
which  brought  him  to  ruin.  It  is  only  a  hypnosis  which  makes 
people  think  that  Napoleon  said  things  that  showed  profound 
thought The  majority  of  these  great  figures,  these  politically- 
minded  men,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  criminality,  hypo- 
crisy, craftiness  and  insolence.2 

The  city-states  of  ancient  Greece,  as  is  well  known,  rang 
the  changes  on  every  conceivable  form  of  government 
one  after  the  other — monarchy,  aristocracy,  oligarchy, 
plutocracy,  timocracy,  democracy — and  all  were  found 
wanting,  even,  as  in  Sparta,  the  form  of  a  totalitarian  aris- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  143.  (Further  on  the  subject  of  authority,  see  Spirit  and 
Reality,  p.  184  ff.) 
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tocratic  state  in  miniature.  And  it  was  in  the  form  of  the 
latter  that  Plato  envisaged  that  ideal  Republic  which  was 
destined  never  to  be  realized.  Nevertheless,  it  has  this 
distinguishing  feature,  that  (notwithstanding  the  contra- 
diction inherent  in  the  principle  of  governance  by  'the 
best'  supported  by  force — the  'armed  conscience'  of  the 
community — as  well  as  other  anomalies  incidental  thereto) 
it  lifts  the  political  ideal  above  every  modern  conception, 
including  the  Marxist,  in  that  it  was  designed  primarily  as 
an  instrument  for  the  training  of  character;  and  also  in  that 
its  rulers,  debarred  by  virtue  of  the  burden  of  their  office 
from  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  many,  were  to  be  dis- 
interested servants  of  the  whole  state.  Berdyaev  however 
does  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  it  as  'a  prototype  which  pre- 
figured at  the  same  time  medieval  theocracies  and  the 
present-day  totalitarian  state  including  the  communist 
state'. 

In  the  modern  world  this  weird  and  horrible  phenome- 
non is  expressed  either  as  Fascism  (nationalistic  government 
ostensibly  by  'the  elite')  or  as  Communism  (international 
government  ostensibly  by  'the  masses').  The  alternatives, 
broadly  speaking,  which  the  modern  world  presents  are 
either  Democracy  (vaguely  described  as  government  'for 
the  people  by  the  people')  or  Anarchy  (sheer  individualism) . 
When  of  late  the  two  former  arrayed  themselves  against 
each  other  in  a  death-struggle  for  world  supremacy, 
Democracy,  faced  with  a  threat  to  its  existence,  chose  after 
much  hesitation  to  ally  itself  with  the  one  which  seemed 
to  endanger  its  existence  least;  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinues to  preserve  in  its  precarious  constitution  the  ele- 
ments which  comprise  both,  even  taking  pride  in  the  fact 
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that  its  parliaments  perpetuate  the  age-long  economic 
struggle  between  castes,  'labour  and  capital',  which  it 
euphemistically  designates  as  'political  parties'. 

We  are  at  this  moment  witnessing  as  a  phenomenon  of 
history  the  drift  of  the  Western  democracies  into  un- 
bridled anarchy,  the  principle  of  'free  competition'  and 
'liberty  of  the  individual'  becoming  the  watchword  for 
license  and  commercial  strife.  Democracy  as  a  Utopia,  in 
which  individual  'rights'  are  considered  more  important 
than  personal  responsibilities,  brings  its  own  nemesis. 

Berdyaev,  however,  not  noticing  or  disregarding  these 
defects,  sees  in  the  principle  of  political  liberalism  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  personalistic  standard  of  values. 
'There  is  a  sublime  truth  in  the  fact  that  man  is  a  self- 
governing  creature.  He  should  govern  himself  and  others 
should  not  govern  him.  A  reflected  glimmer  of  this  truth 
is  to  be  seen  in  democracy,  in  that  positive  side  of  demo- 
cracy which  in  actual  experience  is  always  distorted.'  He 
sees,  however,  that  democracies,  based  as  they  are  on 
capitalism  and  imperialism,  are  always  the  victims  of  fear. 
The  instinct  of  cupidity,  to  have  what  they  hold,  is  the  in- 
evitable cause  of  this  condition.  The  Christian  valuation 
'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  is  not  the  watch- 
word of  democracy.  Democracies,  however,  as  Berdyaev 
notes,  suffer  less  from  fear  than  do  other  political  systems 
which  batten  on  terror  till  they  are  destroyed  by  it.  'Terror 
is  fear,  not  only  to  those  upon  whom  it  is  exercised,  but 
also  to  the  very  men  who  practise  it.' 

The  principle  of  Anarchy  goes  deeper.  That  eminently 
sensible  sage  Confucius  observed:  'That  state  is  the  worst 
governed  which  has  the  most  laws.  That  state  is  the  best 
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governed  which  has  the  fewest  laws.  The  perfect  state  has 
no  laws.'1  But  anarchy  as  hitherto  practised  by  mankind 
has  not  been  the  garden  of  contentment  which  the  wise 
man  envisaged;  rather,  it  has  been  the  seed-bed  of  rank 
individualism  and  seething  unrest,  and  this  is  no  more 
than  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  extreme  collectivism. 
Berdyaev  puts  the  case  of  the  false  anarchy  and  the  true 
thus: 

There  is  religious  truth  in  anarchism;  but  anarchism  is  materi- 
alistic and  as  such  it  has  in  fact  frequently  become  absurd.  What 
the  basis  is  of  that  freedom  which  man  ought  to  oppose  to  the 
despotic  power  of  society  and  of  the  state  is  left  entirely  incom- 
prehensible. And  indeed  a  great  number  of  anarchist  doctrines 
do  not  set  the  freedom  of  human  personality  in  contrast  with  the 
power  of  society  and  the  state,  but  the  freedom  of  the  elemental 
masses,  whose  will  is  left  as  undisputed  master.  .  .  . 

The  religious  truth  of  anarchism  consists  in  this,  that  power 
over  man  is  bound  up  with  sin  and  evil,  that  a  state  of  perfection 
is  a  state  where  there  is  no  power  of  man  over  man,  that  is  to  say, 
anarchy.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  freedom  and  the  absence  of 
such  power;  no  categories  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  are  to  be 
transferred  to  it.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  anarchy.2 

Ideally,  of  course,  lawlessness  should  be  the  characteristic 
of  the  perfect  community.  And  in  practice  laws  are  deter- 

1  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  political  system  of  Iceland  (which  is 
the  mother  of  all  free  parliaments  in  the  west),  though  laws  indeed  are 
promulgated  annually,  no  police  force  was  considered  necessary  to  en- 
force them  in  that  law-abiding  community  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  when  a  late  wave  of  the  industrial  revolution,  with  all 
its  attendant  miseries  of  commerce  and  competition,  reached  its  hitherto 
tranquil  shores.  Since  then  Iceland,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  become 
'civilized'. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  147-8. 
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rent  and  repressive  of  wrongdoing;  they  are  not  inspira- 
tional in  the  practice  of  right.  Unquestionably  their  sanc- 
tions are  enforced  much  rather  'for  the  punishment  of  the 
evil-doer'  than  Tor  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well'.  But 
obviously,  in  such  a  very  imperfect  world  as  this,  laws  must 
continue  to  exist,  and  states  exist  to  uphold  them.  Berdyaev 
fully  recognizes  'the  impossibility  of  finally  eliminating  the 
state  in  the  conditions  of  our  existence,  in  view  of  the  flood 
of  evil  which  arises  from  the  aggressive  will  of  man'.  He 
fully  allows  that  anarchy,  on  its  negative  side,  is  nothing 
but  'misleading  and  fanciful  dreaming'.  States  must  exist; 
but  what  is  the  proper  function  and  the  justification  of  the 
state? 

The  state  ought  to  defend  freedom  and  right.  That  is  the 
justification  of  its  existence.  But  every  process  by  which  the  state 
is  made  absolute  is  a  great  evil.  The  power  of  the  state  possesses 
no  sovereignty  of  any  kind.  The  state  should  be  limited,  it  should 
be  brought  within  bounds  which  it  ought  not  to  go  beyond. 
It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  final  objectivization  of  human 
existence  which  the  state  demands,  possessed  as  it  is  by  the  will 
to  power.  A  totalitarian  state  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  .  .  . 

Great  kingdoms  and  mighty  empires  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  a  man.  The  state  exists  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
state.  .  .  .  Power,  government,  is  only  the  servant,  simply  the 
defender  and  the  guarantor  of  the  rights  of  man  and  nothing 
more.  And  only  those  states  are  to  be  tolerated  which  take  as 
their  symbol  the  value  of  man,  and  not  the  majesty  of  the  state. 
But  the  power  of  the  state  keeps  its  relative  and  functional  im- 
portance intact.  The  anarchist  Utopia  of  an  idyllic  stateless  life 
is  a  He  and  a  seductive  delusion.1 

It  must  here  be  remarked  as  a  significant  fact  of  modern 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  149-150. 
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history  that  three  great  prophets  of  the  rights  of  man — 
Rousseau,  Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi — were  the  heralds  un- 
wittingly of  three  great  revolutions  of  destruction,  the 
French,  the  German,  and  the  Russian  respectively.  The 
truth  is  that  the  first  two  of  these  were  fundamentally  in- 
dividualists, with  little  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'person',  whilst  the  noble  idealism  of  Tolstoi  was, 
as  Berdyaev  shows,  frustrated  by  the  retrospective  habit 
of  his  mind  which  was  directed  to  outworn  historical 
established  institutions.  'The  Utopia  of  anarchism',  he 
continues,  'rests  upon  a  naive  monistic  philosophy,  and  by 
no  means  wishes  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  tragic 
conflict  of  personality  with  the  world  and  society'.  It  is  an 
idle  dream  of  'stateless  sovereignty'  in  which,  as  in  col- 
lectivism, human  personality  is  'violated  and  enslaved'. 

Liberation  from  slavery  is  in  the  first  place  liberation  from  all 
will  to  power,  from  all  power  as  a  right.  The  right  to  power  be- 
longs to  no  one.  Nobody  has  the  right  to  exercise  power,  neither 
an  individual  man  nor  a  selected  group  of  people,  not  the  whole 
nation.  What  exists  is  not  a  right  to  power,  but  a  burdensome 
obligation  to  power  as  an  organic  function  for  the  protection 
of  man.1 

There  is  another  variant  of  dominance  which  is  called 
leadership.  Berdyaev  sums  up  his  opinion  of  it  in  a  few 
sentences.  'The  idea  of  "leadership",  which  is  so  profoundly 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  personality,  is  also  a  form  of 
reciprocal  slavery.  The  "leader"  is  a  slave  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  people  who  drag  the  "leader"  along.' — 'The 
leader  of  a  crowd  is  in  the  same  state  of  servitude  as  the 
crowd;  he  has  no  existence  outside  the  crowd,  outside 

1  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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slavery,  over  which  he  plays  the  master.  He  is  entirely 
ejected  into  the  external.'1  Such  a  relationship  is  proper  to 
bees  and  ants  who  have  indeed  developed  the  'team-spirit' 
to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
proper  to  human  beings.  Bergson  has  already  made  clear 
the  distinction  between  the  two  in  his  remarks  about  be- 
haviour which  is  instinctive  and  entomological,  and  be- 
haviour which  is  intuitive  and  anthropological.  The 
brothers  Capek  in  their  remarkable  Insect  Play,  written  be- 
tween the  two  wars  that  have  lately  ravaged  Europe,  drew 
a  very  grim  picture  of  what  results  when  the  latter  imitate 
the  former. 

After  a  brief  backward  look  at  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  when  humanizing  influences  prevailed 
only  to  be  wrecked  in  the  twentieth,  Berdyaev  sums  up  his 
powerful  indictment  against  organized  society  thus: 

The  worship  of  crude  force  and  violence  is  being  proclaimed 
as  the  basis  of  the  greatness  of  the  state.  A  demoniacal  principle 
in  the  state  is  being  disclosed.  The  rights  of  man  are  more  and 
more  trampled  underfoot,  and  the  more  the  state  is  bent  upon 
being  a  great  sovereignty,  the  more  the  imperialist  will  triumphs 
— so  much  the  more  the  state  becomes  inhuman,  the  rights  of 
man  are  denied  and  demoniacal  possession  triumphs.  Every  king- 
dom is  opposed  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  those  who  seek  for 
sovereignty  cease  to  seek  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  .  .  .  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  desire  the  end  of  all  sovereignty.2 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Berdyaev  is  a  thorough-going 
pacifist.  The  alternative  to  war  may  sometimes  be  more 
evil  and  more  disastrous  than  war  itself.  'There  is  a  sort  of 
peace  which  is  more  abject  than  war;  it  cannot  be  admitted 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  63,  152. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  154. 
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that  peace  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  The  real  strug- 
gle against  war  is  itself  also  war,  it  is  the  true  martial  spirit, 
courage  and  willingness  to  accept  sacrifice.'  The  true  war- 
fare that  should  be  waged  is  against  injustice,  power  and 
privilege;  against  all  that  blocks  'the  path  of  the  subjectivi- 
zation  of  human  existence'.  Berdyaev  has  all  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  revolutionary.  And  history  shows  that  on  the 
whole  social  revolutions  have  had  more  justification  than 
political  or  imperialistic  wars;  they  have  been  actuated  by 
motives  of  liberation  rather  than  of  conquest;  they  have 
also  been  less  bloody  than  wars.  'Freedom  and  justice  are 
higher  values  than  the  might  of  the  state  and  nationality. 
.  .  .  Warfare  is  possible  only  against  an  object.  You  cannot 
make  war  on  a  subject.  War  means  that  men  have  been 
turned  into  objects.  .  .  .  Hatred  and  murder  exist  only  in  a 
world  where  men  have  become  objects,  where  human 
existence  has  become  objectivized.'  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  while  all  or  most  men  hate  war,  they  persist  in  living 
in  such  a  way  as  sooner  or  later  renders  war  inevitable. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  destiny 
of  the  organized  state  is  self-destruction. 

War  is  the  fated  destiny  of  the  state.  ...  If  authority  is  not 
waging  war  against  external  foes,  it  is  always  getting  ready  for  it, 
and  it  is  always  in  readiness  for  the  enemy  within.  ...  In  or- 
ganized civilized  states,  men  spend  their  strength  in  the  first 
place  upon  preparation  for  mass  murder,  and  the  sacrifices  that 
they  make  are  primarily  to  this  inhuman  end.  .  .  . 

Human  societies  find  themselves  in  the  vicious  circle  of  war, 
and  are  looking  for  a  way  out  of  it.  War  is  a  mass  hypnosis,  and 
it  is  only  thanks  to  mass  hypnosis  that  it  is  a  possibility.  Even  those 
who  hate  war  and  are  of  a  pacific  frame  of  mind  are  also  under  the 
influence  of  this  hypnosis.  They  also  are  unable  to  break  out  of 
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the  state;  nationalism  and  capitalism,  which  make  the  production 
of  munitions  of  war  into  an  industry,  inevitably  lead  to  war.  The 
question  of  war  is  in  the  first  place  a  question  of  the  scale  of 
values.  When  the  might  of  the  state  and  the  nation  is  looked  upon 
as  a  greater  value  than  man,  war  has  in  principle  already  made  its 
appearance,  everything  has  been  made  ready  for  it  spiritually  and 
materially,  and  it  may  break  out  at  any  moment.1 

Without  following  Berdyaev  further  into  his  remark- 
ably acute  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  wars  (which  after  all 
have  provided  the  main  theme  of  human  history  hitherto), 
we  ask  what  remedy  he  proposes  for  its  cure;  in  other 
words,  what  alternative  does  he  suggest  to  organized 
society,  the  very  existence  of  which  precipitates  the  condi- 
tions of  war?  His  remedy  is  radical  and  drastic:  it  is  nothing 
less  than  'a  change  in  the  structure  of  human  consciousness'. 
It  is  to  substitute  the  idea  of  community  for  the  idea  of 
society.  Society  is  an  aggregate  of  human  units  organized 
to  subserve  and  maintain  its  own  impersonal  existence. 
But  what  is  community?  The  Russians  have  a  word  for  it 
— sohornost,  which,  as  one  of  Berdyaev's  translators  ob- 
serves, 'is  the  despair  of  all  translations  from  Russian'.2 
And  as  Berdyaev  himself  shows  (in  his  Dostoievsky)  it  is  an 
ideal  which  the  Russians  themselves  have  never  realized. 
And  yet  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  philosophy  of  Personalism: 
it  is  to  regard  each  person  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  'not  as  a 
means  to  any  end  whatever'.  The  following  brief  citations 
must  suffice  to  indicate  what  it  means  to  Berdyaev. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

2  'It  means  gathering,  collectivity,  integrity;  it  denotes  oneness,  but 
without  uniformity  or  loss  of  individuality.' — See  p.  22  of  Dr.  Zernov's 
Three  Russian  Prophets:  Khomiakov,  Dostoyevsky,  Soloviev  (1944) — a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  Russia  and  Russian  thought. 
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Personality  presupposes  a  going  out  from  self  to  another  and 
to  others,  it  lacks  air  and  is  suffocated  when  left  shut  up  in 
itself.  Personalism  cannot  but  have  some  sort  of  community  in 
view.  .  .  . 

Personality  is  defined  above  all  not  by  its  relation  to  society 
and  the  cosmos,  not  by  its  relation  to  the  world  which  is  enslaved 
by  objectivization,  but  by  its  relation  to  God,  and  from  this 
hidden  and  cherished  inward  relation  it  draws  strength  for  its 
free  relation  to  the  world  and  to  man.  ... 

The  error  of  humanism  certainly  did  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
laid  too  great  an  emphasis  on  man  .  .  .  but  in  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  man,  that  it  did  not  carry  its 
affirmation  of  man  through  to  the  end,  that  it  could  not  guarantee 
the  independence  of  man  from  the  world  and  included  within 
itself  a  danger  of  enslaving  man  to  society  and  nature.  .  .  . 

The  greatest  danger  to  which  a  man  is  exposed  on  the  paths 
of  objectivization  is  the  danger  of  mechanization,  the  danger  of 
automatism.  Everything  mechanical,  everything  automatic  in 
man  is  not  personal;  it  is  impersonal,  it  is  antithetic  to  the  image 
of  personality 

Man  likes  being  a  slave  and  puts  forward  a  claim  to  slavery 
as  a  right,  a  claim  which  changes  its  form  from  time  to  time. . .  . 
Freedom  ought  not  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man;  it 
ought  to  be  a  declaration  of  man's  obligations,  of  the  duty  of 
man  to  be  a  personality,  to  display  the  strength  of  the  character 
of  personality.  .  .  .  One  can  refuse  life  and  sometimes  one  ought 
to  refuse  it,  but  not  personality,  not  the  dignity  of  man,  not  the 
freedom  to  which  that  dignity  is  linked. 

Freedom  is  freedom  not  only  from  the  masters  but  from  the 
slaves  also.  The  master  is  determined  from  without;  the  master 
is  not  a  personality,  just  as  the  slave  is  not  a  personality.  Only  the 
free  man  is  a  personality,  and  he  is  that  even  if  the  whole  world 
should  wish  to  enslave  him.  ...  A  man  gets  into  the  position  of 
master  over  some  other  man  because  in  accordance  with  the 
structure  of  his  consciousness  he  has  become  a  slave  to  the  will 
of  mastership.  The  same  power  by  which  he  enslaves  another  en- 
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slaves  himself  also.  A  free  man  does  not  desire  to  lord  it  over 
anyone. .  .  . 

A  society  of  free  men,  a  society  of  personalities,  is  not  either 
a  monarchy  or  a  theocracy  or  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  nor 
is  it  authoritarian  society  nor  a  liberal  society,  nor  a  bourgeois 
society  nor  a  socialist  society:  it  is  not  fascism  nor  communism, 
nor  even  anarchism  as  far  as  objectivization  exists  in  anarchism. 
There  is  only  one  acceptable,  non-servile  meaning  of  the  word 
sobornost,  and  that  is  the  interpretation  of  it  as  the  interior  con- 
crete universalism  of  personality,  and  not  the  alienation  of  con- 
science in  any  kind  of  exterior  collective  body  whatever.1 

It  is  clear  that  to  achieve  a  community  of  free  persons, 
alive  to  their  own  responsibilities  and  to  the  rights  of 
others,  much  more  is  needed  than  legislation  and  some- 
thing very  different  from  it.  In  the  international  sphere 
treaties  are  valueless  because  they  are  designed  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  self-interest  between  the  contracting 
parties.  They  can  never  be  more  than  a  false  compromise,  a 
spurious  makeshift,  a  temporary  expedient  or  convenience. 
No  'machinery'  contrived,  however  cleverly,  by  states- 
men however  well-intentioned,  at  Versailles  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, can  possibly  secure  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 
Only  a  radical  change  in  the  structure  of  human  conscious- 
ness can  do  that:  a  change  that  is,  from  the  idea  of  society 
to  community,  from  objectivization  to  subjectivization, 
from  outward  to  inward,  from  impersonal  to  personal, 
from  centripetal  to  centrifugal  attitudes  of  mind.  The 
change  is  difficult,  but,  given  the  will,  not  impossible;  and 
the  human  race  is  faced  with  the  alternative  between  it  and 
eventual  self-extermination. 

The  form  of  the  true  personalistic  community  is  not 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  pp.  41-71. 
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envisaged  by  Berdyaev.  Being,  like  all  true  growth,  a 
development  from  within  outwards  it  would  no  doubt 
spontaneously  shape  itself.  The  fault  of  all  forms  of  or- 
ganized society  consists  in  this,  that  they  are  already  pre- 
determined. The  units  that  compose  them  are  destined  to 
fit  into  a  prearranged  pattern.  The  form  of  the  free  com- 
munity would  be  an  outcome  of  the  qualities  and  capacities 
of  the  persons  that  comprise  it,  not  they  of  it;  and  for  this 
reason  no  doubt  its  form  would  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  special  genius  of  its  people  or  race.  There  can 
be  no  stereotyped  ideal  form  suitable  for  all  man- 
kind. Moreover,  such  diversity  of  gifts  exists  among  men, 
that  the  idea  of  'equality'  in  a  community  cannot  be 
entertained. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Berdyaev  would  incorporate 
into  the  principle  of  a  truly  liberal  democracy  the  elements 
inherent  in  the  principle  of  a  true  aristocracy.  If  democracy 
is  the  lump,  so  to  speak,  aristocracy  is  the  leaven,  for  with- 
out it  the  lump  could  not  rise. 

The  higher  qualities  and  attainments  cannot  be  achieved  all 
at  once  by  vast  human  masses.  The  emergence  of  qualities  takes 
place  to  begin  with  in  small  groups  of  people.  In  them  a  higher 
cultural  level  is  worked  out,  more  refined  feelings  and  more 
refined  morals.  Even  the  bodily  form  of  man  becomes  nobler 
and  less  coarse.  A  culture  always  takes  shape  and  reaches  higher 
levels  by  way  of  aristocracy. 

The  true  aristocracy,  however,  is  not  one  of  birth  but 
of  worth.  An  aristocracy  of  birth,  breed,  and  blood  is 
already  self-condemned  because  it  is  predetermined.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  past  social  aristocracies  based  on  inheritance 
and  rank  have  not  been  without  their  finer  qualities,  but 
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these  (it  would  appear)  have  been  accidental  rather  than  the 
rule. 

It  would  be  unjust  and  untrue  to  regard  social  aristocracy  as 
always  evil.  There  has  been  much  positive  value  in  it  also.  In 
aristocracy  there  have  been  admirable  characteristics  of  nobility, 
of  magnanimity,  good  breeding,  capacity  for  self-sacrificing, 
understanding  of  other  people — things  of  which  the  parvenu 
has  no  conception  as  he  struggles  upwards.  The  aristocrat  makes 
no  effort  to  raise  himself  higher;  he  feels  himself  to  be  at  the  top 
from  the  beginning.  In  this  sense  the  principle  of  aristocratic 
selection  actually  contradicts  the  aristocratic  principle  of  origin. 
The  struggle  for  success  and  advance  is  not  aristocratic.  Selection 
is  a  naturalistic  principle;  it  is  of  biological  origin.  But  side  by 
side  with  the  attractive  characteristics  of  aristocracy  there  have 
been  also  the  repellent.  A  peculiar  insolence,  a  haughty  behaviour 
to  their  social  inferiors,  contempt  for  labour,  racial  pride  which 
does  not  correspond  with  personal  qualities,  exclusiveness  of 
caste,  aloofness  from  the  living  movement  of  the  world,  an 
exclusive  preoccupation  with  the  past  ('whence'  and  not 
'whither'),  self-isolation. 

There  results  therefore  in  the  main  a  levelling  down, 
rather  than  a  levelling  up,  from  social  aristocracy:  corruptio 
optimi  pessima.  The  degeneration  may  set  in  to  cause  disease 
and  decay  in  the  body  politic  in  diverse  ways:  Berdyaev 
notes  as  one  of  the  worst  (perhaps  because  it  has  infected 
his  own  country)  the  virus  of  a  bourgeois  bureaucracy: 
'The  Russian  communist  revolution  created  a  bureaucracy 
to  an  extent  which  had  never  existed  before.' 

Contrast  the  false  aristocracy,  both  social  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, with  the  true  which  is  born  of  freedom  and  of  the 
spirit. 

The  aristocracy  of  personal  dignity  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
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the  whole  people,  to  every  man  because  he  is  a  man.  .  .  .  Every 
man  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  aristocrat.  It  is  precisely 
the  proletarian  as  such  that  a  social  revolution  ought  to 
destroy,  .  .  . 

The  principal  mark  of  true  aristocracy  is  not  exaltation  but 
self-sacrifice  and  magnanimity,  which  are  derived  from  inward 
riches,  a  readiness  to  descend,  inability  to  feel  ressentiment.  .  .  . 

The  typical  aristocrat  always  comes  down  from  his  level,  the 
typical  parvenu  is  always  pushing  and  insinuating  himself  up- 
wards. The  feeling  of  guilt,  and  the  feeling  of  pity,  are  aristo- 
cratic feelings.  The  feeling  of  being  injured  and  offended  and 
the  feeling  of  envy  are  plebeian  feelings.  .  .  .  True  aristocracy  is 
a  vision  of  the  image  of  personality,  not  the  image  of  a  social 
group  or  class  or  caste.  ...  It  is  not  a  right  or  a  privilege;  it  asks 
nothing  for  itself;  it  gives;  it  imposes  responsibility  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  service. 

The  rare  and  notable  man  who  is  endowed  with  special  gifts 
is  not  a  man  to  whom  everything  is  permitted.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  a  man  to  whom  nothing  is  permitted.  It  is  fools  and  insignifi- 
cant people  to  whom  everything  is  permitted. 

The  forms  of  social  aristocracy  which  transfer  the  aristocracy 
of  personality  to  the  aristocracy  of  a  social  group  are  of  very 
various  kinds,  but  they  always  give  rise  to  the  slavery  of  man.  In 
religious  life,  for  example,  personal  aristocracy — that  is  to  say, 
special  personal  gifts  and  qualities — finds  expression  in  prophets, 
apostles,  saints,  spiritual  guides  and  religious  reformers;  while 
a  social  religious  aristocracy  finds  its  expression  in  a  settled  and 
crystallized  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  does  not  depend  upon 
personal  qualities,  personal  spirituality,  that  is  to  say  personal 
aristocracy.  .  .  .  Here  we  are  met  with  the  same  phenomenon  as 
everywhere  else.  The  fountain-head  of  slavery  in  man  is  objecti- 
vization.1 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  174-80.  (In  the  history  of  orthodoxy  'indelibility  of  holy 
orders',  Validity',  and  'efficacy  of  sacramental  rites'  and  the  like,  have 
always  been  set  above  personal  holiness.) 
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This  description  of  the  true  aristocrat  has  features 
strikingly  in  common  with  those  of  the  'superior  man'  in 
Chinese  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  'guardians'  in  Plato's 
ideal  state.  That  feeling  of  guilt  which  Berdyaev  associates 
with  the  feeling  of  pity  in  the  aristocrat  denotes  his  high 
sense  of  responsibility  and  tremendous  deep  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  for  whose  lack  of  it  he  feels  him- 
self personally  accountable.  His  gifts  are  at  their  disposal; 
he  recognizes  himself  as  a  steward,  not  an  owner;  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  nothing  outside  himself;  his  wealth  consists  in 
what  he  is,  not  in  what  he  has.  As  Berdyaev  says:  'Personality 
is  what  a  man  is,  and  that  is  left  remaining  when  he  has 
nothing  at  all.'  He  would  echo  the  prayer  of  Socrates: 
'May  I  reckon  wisdom  as  the  only  wealth,  and  may  all  I 
have  of  outward  things  accord  with  those  within.'  And  of 
St.  Augustine:  'To  Thee  will  we  entrust  whatsoever 
we  have  received  from  Thee  and  so  shall  we  lose 
nothing.' 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  represents  an  ideal  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  frail  humanity.  And  yet  it  is  no  more 
than  a  habit  of  mind.  Given  the  good  will,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  friendliness  and  fellowship 
— sohornost — with  all  our  neighbours.  If  but  a  few  men 
only  in  a  community  were  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  it 
would  spread  like  leaven  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the 
whole  were  leavened.  Human  beings  could  then  begin  to 
set  themselves  on  the  path  of  living  as  if  they  were  really 
human;  subjects  not  objects;  persons  not  machines;  distri- 
butively  not  collectively;  for  if  the  watchword  of  organized 
society  is  'each  for  all  (the  whole) ',  that  of  a  free  community 
is  'all  (everyone)  for  each'. 
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Note.  With  all  that  Berdyaev  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  society  should  be  compared 
Schweitzer,  his  Decay  and  Restoration  of  Civilization  {passim) 
and  his  Civilization  and  Ethics,  the  Preface,  and  especially 
pp.  150-64,  228-30. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MAN  TO  HIMSELF 

The  primary  fact  of  which  man  is  aware  is  the  fact  that 
he  exists.  But  consciousness  of  the  fact  of  self-existence 
implies  also  and  simultaneously  consciousness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  not-self.  The  subject-self  cannot  exist  in  vacuo, 
but  only  by  virtue  of  its  relationship  to  the  object-other. 
Self-existence  and  existence  of  the  not-self,  these  two  to- 
gether— each  being  what  the  other  is  not — constitute  self- 
consciousness.  But  existence  does  not  depend  on  the  prior 
act  of  reflection.  Existence  and  self-consciousness  are 
possible  without  the  capacity  to  think.  Berdyaev  rejects  the 
Cartesian  proposition,  cogito  ergo  sum,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  as  does  Schweitzer. 

The  error  of  Descartes'  affirmation,  cogito  ergo  sum,  consists  in 
his  attempt  to  deduce  the  Ego's  existence  fiom  something — and 
in  the  fact  that  he  did  finally  deduce  it  from  thought.  In  reality, 
however,  I  am  not  because  I  think,  but  I  think  because  I  am.  It  is 
not  true  to  say,  'I  think,  therefore  I  am';  but  rather,  'I  am  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  impenetrable  infinity,  and  therefore  I 
think'.  I  am,  in  the  first  place.  The  Ego  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
existence.  .  .  . 

The  Ego  is  primarily  existential,  and  only  secondarily  an 
object;  it  is  synonymous  with  freedom.  It  is  an  existential  and  not 
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a  natural  phenomenon.  Consciousness  is  merely  inherent  in  it, 
like  unconsciousness.1 

With  this  compare  Schweitzer: 

With  Descartes,  philosophy  starts  from  the  dogma:  'I  think, 
therefore  I  exist.'  With  this  poverty-stricken,  arbitrarily  chosen 
beginning,  it  is  landed  irretrievably  on  the  road  to  the  abstract. 
It  never  finds  die  entrance  to  ethics,  and  remains  entangled  in  a 
dead  world-  and  life-view.  True  philosophy  must  start  from  the 
most  immediate  and  comprehensive  fact  of  consciousness,  which 
says:  'I  am  life  which  wills  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life  which  wills 
to  live.  .  .  .'  A  mysticism  of  ethical  union  with  Infinite  Being 
grows  out  of  it.2 

And  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  fair  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment  at 
the  door  of  Descartes.  He  was  an  inheritor  of  that  'natural- 
istic metaphysic'  which  runs  back  through  the  bleak 
scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  abstract  analytic 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Descartes  was  at  least  an  en- 
lightened and  original  thinker  who  strove  to  establish  a 
philosophy  on  first  principles  and  not  on  theological  pre- 
suppositions. He  and  his  great  successors  strove  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  antinomies  of  thought  and  extension,  mind 
and  matter,  self  and  other,  much  as  if  the  proposition  were 
mathematical  and  as  if  these  were  parallels  that  would 
meet  in  infinity.  But  neither  Spinoza  with  his  magnificent 
system  of  monistic  determinism,  nor  Leibniz  with  his 
brilliant  theory  of  pluralistic  determinism,  were  able  to 
deliver  thought  from  abstraction  or  escape  the  closed  circle 

1  Solitude  and  Society,  pp.  87-8.  This  is  the  most  metaphysical  of  all 
Berdyaev's  works. 

2  Civilisation  and  Ethics,  p.  246. 
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of  necessity,  or  provide  an  answer  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion— what  is  the  real  nature  of  man?  And  when  the  ex- 
treme subjective  phenomenalism  of  Berkeley  reduced  the 
not-self  almost  to  a  nonentity,  reason,  confronted  by  the 
devastating  scepticism  of  Hume,  was  obliged  to  confess 
itself  bankrupt.  Man  still  had  no  answer  to  the  question 
who  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing  in  the  world.  But 
when  thought,  caught  in  the  cleft  stick  of  dualism,  had 
reached  bedrock,  the  wholesome  scepticism  of  Hume 
roused  one  thinker  'from  his  dogmatic  slumbers'  to  set  it 
going  again  in  a  new  direction. 

The  incalculable  <Jebt  which  human  thought  owes  to 
Kant  is  his  liberation  of  perceptual  experience  from  the 
prison  of  the  'objective',  and  of  the  moral  sense  from  the 
realm  of  necessity.  Before  Kant,  reality  was  identified  with 
the  external  world;  man  was  a  passive  recipient  of  impres- 
sions and  a  spectator  of  circumstance.  In  shifting  the  centre 
of  gravity,  so  to  speak,  from  the  object  to  the  subject, 
from  the  external  to  the  internal,  Kant  achieved  a  metamor- 
phosis in  thought  comparable  to  that  of  the  astronomer 
who  overthrew  the  geocentric  theory  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse; and  for  this  reason  he  was  justly  acclaimed  as  'the 
Copernicus  of  the  mind'.  For  he  showed  that  man  is  not 
merely  one  object  among  others  in  the  natural  world,  but 
also  a  self-conscious  centre  of  reference  in  relation  to  those 
objects  and  without  which  the  objects  as  they  appear  to 
him  could  not  exist.  The  order  of  nature  presents  itself  to 
consciousness  under  the  apparently  necessary  laws  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  but  these  are  no 
objective  necessity  foreign  to  consciousness;  they  are 
merely  the  conditions  which  consciousness  itself  constructs 
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for  its  own  uses.  Self-conscious  man  is  the  subject  for  which 
the  whole  world  of  objects  exists,  the  constructive  intelli- 
gence which  calls  them  into  being,  the  maker  and  moulder 
of  events. 

But  this  world  of  circumstance  which,  according  to 
Kant,  we  construct  for  ourselves  out  of  the  raw  material 
of  all  which  sensibility  presents  to  us,  is  not  reality  itself; 
it  is  only  a  partial  representation  of  reality,  only  phenomenal; 
reality  as  it  exists  in  itself  is  something  we  can  never  know. 
By  an  act  which  he  describes  as  'the  transcendental  unity 
of  apperception'1  the  active  consciousness  of  the  subject- 
self  subsumes  the  passive  material  of  the  object-world,  and 
constructs  therefrom  its  own  ideal  representation,  sub- 
jectively, according  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
sensory  apparatus  which  is  its  instrument.  (Obviously, 
other  beings  with  different  organs  of  sensibility  and  a 
different  intelligence  would  construct  a  different  kind  of 
universe  out  of  the  same  material.)  Thus  far  then,  both  on 
the  perceptual  and  the  conceptual  level,  it  is  consciousness 
that  determines  its  world,  and  not  the  world  which  deter- 
mines consciousness.  To  this  extent,  in  regard  to  the  em- 
pirical— all  that  appears  to  be  externally  conditioned — the 
freedom  of  man  from  the  law  of  necessity  is  proved. 

This  determination  by  the  subject-self  of  the  world  of 
its  own  construction  is,  however,  relative,  because  it  can 
determine  only  the  phenomenal,  not  the  real.  Is  there  a 
sense  in  which  consciousness  is  wholly  self-determined, 

1  'Transcendental'  signifies  not  transcendent,  but  the  cognitive  act 
of  awareness  by  which  consciousness  comprehends  experience  as  a 
unity.  Immanence  has  thus  a  logical,  though  not  a  temporal,  priority  to 
transcendence. 
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and  in  which  the  determination  is  absolute;  a  sense  in 
which  man  can  be  regarded,  not  as  an  object  among  other 
objects  any  longer  at  all,  but  as  wholly  subject?  There  is, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  moral  consciousness,  in  the 
sphere  of  conduct.  The  moral  law  within  which  says,  'I 
ought'  is  immediate  (not  mediated),  intuitive  (not  em- 
pirical), absolute  (not  relative),  and  unconditioned  by  any- 
thing extrinsic  to  itself;  it  is  not  superimposed,  it  is  the  law 
of  our  essential  being;  and  the  absolute  obligation  which 
it  enjoins  implies  absolute  ability  and  absolute  freedom  to 
fulfil  it.  'I  ought — therefore  I  can.' 

It  is  necessary  thus  briefly  to  recapitulate  Kant's  argu- 
ment for  the  complete  autonomy  of  the  will  in  order  to 
show  how  far  it  is  fundamental  to,  and  how  far  it  falls 
short  of,  the  philosophy  of  Personalism.  In  establishing  the 
principle  of  subjectivity,  and  with  it  the  principle  of  abso- 
lute freedom,  Kant  was  in  sight  of  a  great  truth.  He  blazed 
the  trail  to  an  undiscovered  country;  but  died  as  one  who, 
not  seeing  the  promises,  glimpsed  them  from  afar  off, 
Neither  were  his  successors  in  the  same  track,  Fichte, 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  able  to  reach  it.  Kant's  own  failure  is 
not  so  much  in  the  agnosticism  of  his  metaphysics,  as  in  the 
impersonal  criterion  of  his  ethics.  He  established  the  moral 
law  within  as  a  purely  formal  principle,  a  'universal-com- 
mon', admitting  of  no  exceptions,  unconnected  with  per- 
sonal human  feeling.  For  him  the  moral  law  was  authenti- 
cated by  its  own  self-consistency,  not  by  its  consistency 
with  the  personality  of  the  moral  agent.  The  moral  law 
is  thus  something  unwittingly  detached  and  abstracted 
from  consciousness  and  becomes  a  universal  impersonal 
norm.  Kant  viewed  his  fellow  human  beings,  the  other 
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subject-selves,  as  'They',  never  as  'Ye';  even  though  he 
wished  them  well,  even  though  he  would  regard  them, 
each  and  all,  as  ends  in  themselves  and  members  of  an 
autonomous  Realm  of  Ends,  and  never  as  means  to  any 
end  whatever. 

Berdyaev  acknowledges  his  own  debt  to  Kant  thus: 

I  feel  a  special  affinity  with  the  dualism  of  Kant,  with  his  dis- 
tinction between  the  realm  of  freedom  and  the  realm  of  nature, 
with  his  doctrine  of  freedom  as  of  a  character  which  is  appre- 
hended by  the  mind,  with  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  will,  with 
his  view  of  the  world  of  phenomena  as  distinct  from  the  real 
world.  .  .  .  [But]  Kant  obscured  the  path  of  knowledge  of  the 
authentic  world  of  existence  as  distinct  from  the  world  of 
phenomena,  for  the  category  of  spirit  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
his  philosophy.1 

That  is  to  say,  Kant  never  bridged  the  gulf  between 
appearance  and  reality  by  throwing  across  it,  so  to  speak, 
the  arch  of  existence.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  at  the  same 
time  have  solved  the  subject-object  relationship.  Leaving 
the  object  'in  the  air'  he  left  the  subject  also  'in  the  air', 
and  in  doing  so  unintentionally  objectivized  the  subject 
by  impersonalizing  or  depersonalizing  it.  The  logical  re- 
sult of  Kant's  Subjective  Idealism,  therefore,  is  seen  in  his 
successor  Hegel's  Objective  Idealism. 

Having  shown  that  the  error  of  pre-Kantian  philosophy, 
and  especially  of  scholasticism,  had  lain  in  its  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  realistically  and  to  objectify  Being,  and 
to  naturalize  metaphysics  with  its  doctrine  of  substance, 
Berdyaev  continues: 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  p.  12. 
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The  advent  of  Kant  and  of  German  Idealism  marks  a  most  im- 
portant stage  in  the  history  of  human  self-consciousness.  It  was  a 
step  towards  human  emancipation,  towards  freeing  man  from 
the  constraint  and  slavery  of  the  objective  world.  The  very  fact 
of  a  critical  awareness  of  the  subject's  participation  in  the  objec- 
tive processes  implied  the  subject's  deliverance  from  the  external 
tyranny  of  the  objective  world.  The  work  done  in  this  sphere  by 
Kant,  and  the  German  idealists  who  followed  on  Descartes  and 
Berkeley,  precludes  any  return  to  the  ancient  metaphysical 
system  of  the  substantialist  type  which  identified  Being  with 
object.  Henceforth  Being  could  only  be  apprehended  subjectively, 
and  the  subject  accordingly  assumed  on  ontological  character. 
Philosophers  like  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  have  built 
up  a  metaphysical  system  on  a  subjective  basis,  but  in  the  process 
they  interpreted  the  subject  in  an  objective  and  non-existential 
way.  As  a  result,  they  have  made  no  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  the  human  personality,  but  have  tended  rather  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  universalism.  They  affirmed  that  the  subject  was  neither 
human  nor  personal.1 

Kant  had  delivered  ethics  from  any  sort  of  utilitarian 
standard,  that  is  to  say,  from  ulterior  motives,  from  tele- 
ology, from  the  conception  of  a  goal.  He  had  centred  the 
ethical  criterion  within;  his  maxim  was,  so  to  speak,  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  compass-needle,  heedless  of 
whithersoever  it  might  lead.  Not  the  consequences  of  the 
moral  act  but  the  integrity  of  the  moral  agent  was  the 
determinant  for  conduct. 

Nevertheless  (so  Berdyaev  holds)  Kant  was  still  con- 
cerned with  the  psychological  question  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  not  writh  the  spiritual  meaning  of  freedom. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will  and  teleology  belong  entirely  to  the 
ethics  of  law,  the  normative  ethics.  Kant's  theory  of  autonomy 

1  Solitude  and  Society,  pp.  49-50. 
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has  no  bearing  on  human  freedom.  It  is  the  moral  law  that  is 
autonomous  and  not  man.  Freedom  is  needed  solely  for  carrying 
out  the  moral  law.  Kant's  autonomous  ethics  really  ignore  man: 
all  that  exists  for  it  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  which 
suppresses  man  as  a  concrete  individual.  Ethics  must  be  based  on 
the  conception  of  creative  freedom  as  the  source  of  life,  and  of 
spirit  as  the  light  which  illumines  life.  Man  acts  not  in  order  to 
realize  certain  ends,  but  in  virtue  of  the  creative  energy  and  free- 
dom inherent  in  him,  and  of  the  gracious  light  which  irradiates 
his  life  from  within.  The  question  fundamental  to  ethics  is  that  of 
freedom  and  grace  and  not  of  free  will  and  necessity.1 

The  real  problem  of  ethics  therefore  is  not  the  choice 
between  good  and  evil;  it  is  in  no  sense  legalistic;  it  is  not 
concerned  with  slavery  to  any  law,  either  externally  im- 
posed or  even  inwardly  implanted;  because  the  will  itself 
is  powerless  to  overcome  evil  or  to  conquer  it  is  at  its 
source.  St.  Paul's  experience  is  the  classic  example  of  this 
failure,  and  of  his  discovery  of  the  victory  that  can  be 
achieved  by  spiritual  freedom. 

Moral  consciousness  presupposes  dualism  and  opposition  be- 
tween the  moral  personality  and  the  evil  world  both  around  it 
and  within  it.  And  this  means  that  moral  acts  and  valuations  have 
their  source  in  the  Fall,  in  the  loss  of  the  original  paradisaical 
wholeness  and  the  impossibility  to  feed  from  the  tree  of  life 
directly,  without  discrimination  and  reflection.  Discrimination 
and  valuation  presupposes  dividedness  and  loss  of  wholeness. 
Herein  lies  the  fundamental  paradox  of  ethics;  the  moral  good 
has  a  bad  origin  and  its  bad  origin  pursues  it  like  a  curse.  The 
paradox  is  brought  to  light  by  Christianity  which  shows  that 
the  good,  understood  as  a  law,  is  powerless.  For  Christian  con- 
sciousness, law  is  paradoxical.  This  is  the  main  theme  of  St.  Paul. 2 

From  its  very  nature  law  inevitably  inspires  fear.  It  does  not 

1  The  Destiny  of  Man,  pp.  103-104. 

2  Ibid-  p.  no. 
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regenerate  human  nature.  .  .  .  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
ethics  of  law  is  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  abstract  norm  of  the 
good  but  does  not  care  about  man. . . .  This  is  the  case  even  when 
it  becomes  philosophic  and  idealistic  and  proclaims  the  principle 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  human  personality.  Thus  in  Kant  the 
conception  of  personality  is  purely  abstract  and  normative,  and 
has  no  relation  to  the  concrete  and  irreplaceable  human  individu- 
ality in  which  Kant  never  took  any  interest.1 

Since  man  is  both  individual  and  personal,  human  and 
divine,  he  is  a  mirror  both  of  the  external  world  of  circum- 
stance and  of  eternal  life  of  the  spirit.  That  is  why  'man 
lives  in  an  agony'.  Spirit  is  forever  seeking  manifestation  in 
him  through  the  intractable  material  of  his  psycho-physical 
existence.  'A  Christian',  said  F.  W.  Robertson,  'is  one  who 
is  in  process  of  restoring  God's  original  likeness  to  his 
character';  and  it  is  the  formation  of  character — imprint, 
seal,  stamp  of  the  spirit — that  Berdyaev  denotes  as  the  very 
delineation  of  personality. 

Character  is  the  victory  of  the  spiritual  principle  in  man,  but 
victory  in  a  concretely  individual  form,  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  soul-body  constitution  of  man.  Character  is  the  possession  of 
power  over  oneself,  it  is  the  victory  over  slavery  to  oneself,  a 
triumph  which  makes  possible  victory  over  slavery  in  the  sur- 
rounding world  also.  Character  is  revealed  above  all  in  relation 
to  environment.  Temperament  is  a  natural  gift;  character  is 
conquest  and  attainment;  it  presupposes  freedom.2 

This  freedom  is  freedom  of  die  spirit  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  'the  pedagogic  and  utilitarian  problem  of  free- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  122-3. 

2  Slavery  and  Freedom,  p.  47.  (In  a  biography,  Scott  of  the  Antarctic 
(1940),  the  present  writer  was  concerned  to  illustrate  precisely  this  dis- 
tinction between  character  and  temperament  from  a  study  of  the  life 
and  achievements  of  the  explorer.) 
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will'.  The  latter  is  connected  with  'the  substantialist  doc- 
trine of  the  soul',  and  it  is  this  doctrine  which  has  been  the 
theme  for  rival  theories  between  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism. Freedom  is  a  spontaneous,  dynamic,  creative  and 
intuitive  activity  of  the  spirit,  involving  the  release  of  all 
the  energies  of  the  divine-human  personality  simultane- 
ously. Free-will,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  'rigid  and  static  con- 
cept'; it  pertains  to  the  empirical,  the  conditioned,  the 
extrinsic;  as  such  it  is  involved  in  the  order  of  necessity  and 
bound  under  the  law  of  causality. 

The  human  soul  is  an  arena  in  which  there  takes  place  the  inter- 
play of  freedom  and  necessity,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world. 
When  the  spiritual  is  operative  within  the  psychical,  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit  is  revealed;  when  it  is  the  natural  which  is  active, 
then  necessity  once  more  asserts  its  sway.  Man  is  determined  from 
within,  from  the  inmost  depths  of  his  being,  in  so  far  as  the  spirit 
subdues  in  him  the  psychical  and  natural  elements,  and  the  soul  is 
absorbed  by  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  enters  into  the  soul.  Freedom 
belongs  only  to  those  phenomena  of  the  soul  which  can  be  called 
spiritual.1 

St.  Augustine,  it  is  true,  recognized  clearly  the  distinc- 
tion between  Ubertas  minor  and  libertas  major,  but  when  he 
opposed  the  rationalistic  naturalism  of  Pelagius  by  an 
equally  rationalistic  super-naturalistic  theory  of  grace  as  'a 
transcendent  force  operating  upon  man  from  without',  he 
denied  freedom  of  the  spirit  and  adopted  a  position  of 
determinism  and  authoritarianism  which  led  him  finally 
to  a  justification  of  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith'.  But — 

1  Freedom  and  the  Spirit,  p.  123.  The  whole  section,  pp.  117-57,  should 
be  read,  as  one  of  the  most  penetrating  studies  of  the  whole  question  ever 
written.  It  should  be  compared  also  with  Moberly  in  Atonement  and 
Personality. 
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'A  consistent  transcendentalism  pushed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusions is  an  impossibility;  it  denies  the  possibility  of  a 
religious  life,  and  the  juridical  comprehension  of  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  man  illustrates  its  consequences 
only  too  forcibly.' 

Hegel  was  nearer  the  truth  when,  in  one  of  his  moments 
of  real  insight,  he  wrote  simply:  'Freedom  is  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  oneself/ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  freedom,  one  of  which  is  a  start- 
ing-point or  means  to  an  end  (Hhertas  minor),  the  other  a 
goal  or  end  in  itself  (libertas  major) — 'and  between  the  two 
stretches  man's  road,  beset  with  suffering,  the  road  of 
inner  division'.  The  first  represents  the  man  ward  move- 
ment of  the  spirit  towards  God,  with  its  intuitive  capacity 
to  choose  between  the  evil  and  the  good;  the  second  is  the 
Godward  movement  towards  man,  'the  very  summit  of 
life's  activity  and  its  final  goal' — non  posse  peccare.  But  this 
final  freedom  is  not  conferred  as  an  arbitrary  gift,  it  is  not 
predetermined;  it  is  dependent  upon  man's  unconstrained 
exercise  of  the  first  initial  freedom.  The  first  without  the 
second  would  be  libertarian;  the  second  without  the  first 
would  be  necessitarian.  'The  spectres  of  a  bad  liberty  and 
a  good  compulsion  have  dogged  the  steps  of  Christian 
thinkers  and  freedom  has  suffered' — from  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  onwards;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  academically,  and  not  in  the 
spirit.  They  have  failed  to  perceive  that  freedom  is  grace, 
and  grace  is  freedom.1 

1  Compare  the  section  in  Freedom  and  the  Spirit  above  referred  to  with 
a  simpler  and  more  succinct  statement  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  in 
Berdyaev's  Dostoievsky,  pp.  67-8.  Cf.  also  The  Destiny  of  Man,  pp.  102-6. 
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Grace  acts  like  a  third  and  higher  source  of  liberty.  The  my- 
stery of  grace  and  its  inner  union  with  freedom  is  again  the 
mystery  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  Grace  proceeds  not  only 
from  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  but  also  from  the  human,  and 
from  His  heavenly  humanity.  Here  we  see  the  third  kind  of 
freedom,  namely  that  of  man,  in  an  active  and  illumined  state. 
It  is,  in  fact,  freedom  united  to  grace  and  love,  and  sanctified  by 
grace.1 

What  then  is  the  true  and  essential  nature  of  man?  He  is 
a  fallen  being.  The  anguish  and  agony  of  his  condition, 
his  sense  of  nostalgia,  his  aspirations  after  a  lost  peace  and 
happiness — are  all  a  sufficient  proof  of  that.  But  a  fall  im- 
plies 'from  a  height*.  Not  original  sin,  but  original  righte- 
ousness, is  the  ultimate  truth  about  man.  The  Fall  of  Man 
is  a  fact  which  has  received  three  distinct  and  quite  different 
interpretations  in  the  orthodox  thought  of  Christendom. 

According  to  the  Catholic  view  man  has  been  created  as  a 
natural  being,  lacking  in  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  and  communion  with  Him;  the  supernatural  gifts 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  special  act  of  grace.  Through  the 
Fall  man  lost  precisely  those  supernatural  gifts,  but  as  a  natural 
being  he  suffers  comparatively  little  damage.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  classical  Protestant  conception,  the  Fall  has 
completely  ruined  and  distorted  human  nature,  darkened  mans 
reason,  deprived  him  of  freedom  and  made  all  his  life  completely 
dependent  upon  grace.  From  such  a  point  of  view  human  nature 
can  never  be  hallowed  or  transfigured,  so  that  naturalism  is 
victorious  once  more,  though,  so  to  speak,  from  another  end. 

The  Orthodox  view  of  man  has  been  but  little  worked  out, 
but  the  central  point  in  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  image  and 
likeness  in  man — the  doctrine,  that  is,  that  man  has  been  created 
as  a  spiritual  being.  The  god-like  and  spiritual  life  of  man  is  not 

1  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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destroyed  but  merely  damaged  by  the  Fall,  and  the  image  of 
God  in  man  is  dimmed.  This  point  of  view  is  the  very  opposite 
of  naturalism.1 

The  point  about  the  first  two  of  these  views  is  that  both 
are  naturalistic,  in  that  they  posit  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
Creator  and  creature.  The  point  about  the  third  is  that 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  a  creator  too,  and  is 
called  to  creative  co-operation  in  the  work  of  God. 

Man's  true  relation  to  himself  is  thus  seen  to  be  insepar- 
able from  his  relation  to  God.  This  relation  is  perfectly  and 
absolutely  free;  the  only  possible  response  that  man  can 
make  to  God  is  that  of  a  child  who  loves  Him,  not  that  of 
a  creature  whose  response  is  given  grudgingly  or  by  con- 
straint; God's  call  to  man  comes  not  from  without  him, 
but  from  the  very  core  of  his  being.  The  mystical  signi- 
ficance of  this  relationship  has  been  well  expounded  by 
Martin  Buber  in  his  notable  J  and  Thou,  a  book  to  which 
Berdyaev  makes  frequent  reference.  Nevertheless,  Buber's 
account  of  the  matter  is  incomplete;  he  does  not  see  that 
man's  true  relation  to  himself  is  also  inseparable  from  his 
free  relation  with  his  fellow-men. 

Buber  very  rightly  maintains  that  the  Ego  has  no  real  existence 
outside  of  its  relationship  with  the  Other  Self  or  the  Thou;  but  he 
envisages  the  relationship  between  the  Ego  and  the  Thou  as  one 
uniquely  between  man  and  God,  as  expounded  in  the  Bible.  His 
investigations  do  not  extend  to  the  relationship  between  human 
consciousnesses  ...  or  to  the  diverse  relationships  implied  in  the 
multiple  life  of  mankind.  Nor  does  he  consider  the  problem  of 
social  and  human  metaphysics,  that  of  the  We.2 

1  The  Destiny  of  Man,  p.  61.  Cf.  also  p.  40  and  p.  69. 

2  Solitude  and  Society,  p.  107. 
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This  man- ward  relationship,  objectivized  as  it  is  in  the 
organic  life  of  organized  society  as  it  exists  at  present,  is 
synonymous  not  with  We,  but  with  the  collective  It.  In 
such  a  condition,  communication  is  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals, who,  as  it  were,  make  distant  signals  to  each  other 
in  passing;  but  of  intimate  personal  communion  they  know 
nothing.  The  problem  for  mankind  is  how  to  transform 
its  life  so  that  persons  shall  recognize  each  other  as  friends 
with  whom  they  can  enter  into  spiritual  communion,  no 
longer  as  units  in  an  objective  world  with  whom  they  can 
at  the  best  communicate.  To  break,  in  other  words,  out 
of  the  prison-house  of  society  into  the  fresh  atmosphere  of 
free  community. 

Existence  is  revealed  in  the  Thou  and  the  We,  as  well  as  in  the 
Ego,  but  never  in  the  object. ...  I  cannot  say  'f  without  thereby 
affirming  and  postulating  the  Thou  and  the  We.  In  this  light, 
sociability  is  a  constituent  property  of  the  Ego's  intimate  exist- 
ence. . . .  The  Thou  is  but  another  Ego,  whose  particular  content 
is  We.  .  .  .  Solitude  can  only  be  vanquished  by  the  communion 
of  personalities,  of  the  Ego  and  the  Thou,  in  the  innermost 
depths  of  the  We.1 

Nor  is  the  transforming  creative  activity  of  this  relation- 
ship limited  only  to  human  intercourse;  it  can  extend  also 
to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  even  the  mineral  worlds. 

Like  Saint  Francis  one  may  commune  with  various  manifesta- 
tions of  nature,  such  as  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  forest,  the 
fields,  the  rivers.  A  striking  example  of  this  type  of  affective 
communion  is  furnished  by  man's  relationship  to  that  true 
friend,  the  dog.  This  relationship  reconciles  man  with  objective, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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alien,  nature,  and  thus  transforms  the  object  into  the  subject,  into 
a  familiar  and  friendly  relationship.1 

The  secret  of  this  achievement  of  personality,  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  subject-object  relationship,  lies  in  the  word 
participation.  It  is  only  another  name  for  love.  The  artist 
knows  it,  for  every  creative  work  of  genius  is  a  going  forth 
from  the  solitude  of  self  to  realize  a  unity.  The  self- 
defensive  barrier  which  the  self  erects  between  itself  and 
the  objective  world  is  dropped:  reciprocity  and  inter- 
penetration  take  the  place  of  isolation  and  insulation:  this 
is  life  to  religion,  love  and  poetry. 

The  supreme  creative  act  is  the  restoration  to  human 
nature  of  its  original  divine  likeness,  and  this,  like  every 
other  creative  act,  has  two  aspects:  inner  and  outer,  in- 
spiration and  expression,  idea  and  image.  This  is  the  re- 
demption, the  reconciliation,  the  atonement  between  God 
and  man.  It  takes  place  at  the  core  of  man's  being;  its  effect 
is  to  transform  character,  both  of  self  and  other,  and  to 
transfigure  circumstance.  'Love  is  not  merely  a  fount  of 
creativeness  but  is  itself  creativeness,  radiation  of  creative 
energy.  Love  is  like  radium  in  the  spiritual  world/  For  at 
the  core  of  man's  nature  there  is  a  spark  which,  when  re- 
sponsive to  the  fire  which  is  its  source  and  goal,  glows  and 
kindles,  sending  its  rays  far:  first  reconciling  man  to  God, 
then  man  to  himself,  then  to  his  fellows,  then  to  his  en- 
vironment. It  makes  of  man  himself  a  new  creature,  be- 
cause it  changes  his  attitude  to  his  fellows,  and  theirs  to  him, 
and  because  it  changes  his  attitude  to  circumstances  and 
remoulds  them  to  creative  uses.  The  whole  universe  is 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  112-113. 
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discovered  to  be  plastic  to  its  power.  Its  power  is  integral 
to  its  absolute  freedom,  and  to  its  sacrificial  character.  It 
gives  and  never  takes.  'The  greatest  mystery  of  life  is  that 
satisfaction  is  felt  not  by  those  who  take  and  make  demands 
but  by  those  who  give  and  make  sacrifices.  In  them  alone 
the  energy  of  life  does  not  fail,  and  this  is  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  creativeness.  .  .  .  All  creativeness  is  love,  and  all 
love  is  creative.  If  you  want  to  receive,  give;  if  you  want 
to  obtain  satisfaction,  do  not  seek  it,  never  think  of  it  and 
forget  the  very  word;  if  you  want  to  acquire  strength, 
manifest  it,  give  it  to  others/  Again:  it  pertains  to  the  infi- 
nite; the  creative  act  takes  place  not  in  time,  but  in  eternity. 
'The  ethics  of  law  is  concerned  with  the  finite:  the  world  is 
for  it  a  self-contained  system  and  there  is  no  way  out  of  it. 
The  ethics  of  creativeness  is  concerned  with  the  infinite: 
the  world  is  for  it  open  and  plastic,  with  boundless  hori- 
zons and  possibilities  of  breaking  through  to  other  worlds/ 
Although  the  free  creative  act  takes  place  in  eternity,  its 
manifestations  occur  in  the  sequence  of  time.  The  artistic 
genius,  for  example,  when  under  the  direct  influence  of  his 
inspiration,  is  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time:  it  is  only 
when  he  consciously  embodies  it  in  form  within  the  limits 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  his  technique,  that  time  again 
obtrudes  itself  upon  his  consciousness.  But — 'if  the  whole 
of  human  life  could  be  one  continuous  creative  act,  there 
would  be  no  more  time;  there  would  be  no  future  as  a  part 
of  time;  there  would  be  movement  out  of  time,  in  non- 
temporal  reality.  There  would  be  no  determination,  no 
necessity,  no  binding  laws.  There  would  be  the  life  of  the 
spirit/ 
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THE  RELATION  OF  TIME  TO  ETERNITY 

The  problem  of  time,  and  its  relation  to  eternity,  is  one 
which  has  exercised  the  speculative  thought  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  ages.  For  Plato,  time  was  the  'moving 
image  of  eternity',  and  our  intuitions  of  truth  are  the  result 
of  heavenly  experiences  treasured  in  a  past  beyond  history. 
For  Kant,  time  was  with  space  but  one  of  the  moulds  into 
which  sensibility  pours  its  experience.  For  Bergson,  'pure 
duration'  and  not  clock-time  was  the  source  of  all  authentic 
experience.  For  Einstein,  time  is  the  fourth  dimension  of 
space  itself. 

Berdyaev's  interest  in  the  subject  is  not  mathematical 
nor  metaphysical;  he  is  concerned  only  with  its  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  human  destiny.  He  distinguishes  three 
aspects  of  time:  cosmic,  historical  and  existential. 

Cosmic  time  is  symbolized  by  the  circle.  The  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis;  the  revolution  of  the  planets  round  the 
sun;  the  cyclic  movement  of  the  stellar  systems  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  equinoxes:  in  these  there  is  a  circular  move- 
ment endlessly  repeated;  it  is  'one  of  the  effects  of  change  in 
time  which  is  objectivized';  it  is  'subject  to  mathematical 
calculation,  and  to  division  into  parts'. — 'The  second  of 
cosmic  time  is  the  atom  of  divisible  time.'  All  natural  life  is 
subject  to  its  law,  and  is  bound  up  within  its  recurrent 
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rhythm:  there  is  not  only  the  succession  of  morning  and 
evening,  of  spring  and  autumn;  there  is  also  the  succession 
of  life  and  death. 

Time  inevitably  leads  on  to  death, — it  is  a  mortal  disease. 
Natural  life,  cosmic  life  in  natural  cosmic  time,  rests  upon  the 
alternating  change  of  birth  and  death.  It  knows  a  periodic  spring 
of  the  revival  of  life,  but  the  revival  takes  place  not  for  those 
whom  death  has  carried  away,  but  for  others.  Victory  over  death 
is  impossible  in  cosmic  time.  The  present,  which  cannot  be  seized 
because  it  falls  between  the  past  and  the  future,  annihilates  the 
past  in  order  to  be  itself  annihilated  by  the  future.  In  cosmic  time 
the  realm  of  life  is  subject  to  death,  although  the  engendering 
power  of  life  is  inexhaustible.  Cosmic  time  is  death-dealing  not 
for  the  race  but  for  personality;  it  desires  no  knowledge  of  per- 
sonality and  takes  no  interest  in  its  fate.1 

Historical  time  is  symbolized  by  a  straight  horizontal  line 
stretching  out  forwards.  In  that  it  reckons  by  days  and 
months,  years  and  centuries,  it  is  subject  to  cosmic  time; 
but  in  that  its  course  is  directed  by  human  activity  it  escapes 
from  this  closed  circle  of  determinism  to  some  extent.  It 
not  only  looks  backward  in  memory  to  what  is  past;  'it 
strains  forward  in  determination  of  what  is  coming'.  And 
in  what  is  coming  'it  looks  for  the  disclosure  of  a  mean- 
ing.' We  say  that  history  repeats  itself;  it  is  true  that  super- 
ficial resemblances  can  be  established;  nevertheless,  'every 
event  in  historical  time  is  individually  particular'.  Histori- 
cal time  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  man;  he  desires  to 
escape  from  it;  his  gaze  is  wistfully  directed  upon  the  future 
or  the  past. 

Historical  time  gives  birth  to  illusions;  the  search  in  the  past 
1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  pp.  258-9. 
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for  what  is  better  (the  illusion  of  the  conservative),  or  the  search 
in  the  future  for  the  fullness  of  achievement  and  the  perfection  of 
meaning  (the  illusion  of  progress).  Historical  time  is  time  which 
is  torn  to  pieces.  It  does  not  find  completeness  in  any  kind  of 
present  (the  past  and  the  future  are  always  a  kind  of  present  at 
the  same  time).  In  the  present  man  does  not  feel  the  fullness 
of  time,  and  he  seeks  it  in  the  past  or  the  future,  especially  in 
periods  of  history  which  are  transitional  and  full  of  suffering. 
This  is  the  seductive  illusion  of  history7.  The  present  in  which 
there  is  fullness  and  perfection  is  not  a  part  of  time,  not  an  atom 
of  time,  but  an  atom  of  eternity.1 

Existential  time  is  symbolized  by  a  point.  It  is  not,  howr- 
ever,  to  be  considered  in  complete  isolation  either  from 
cosmic  or  from  historical  time.  It  is  'an  irruption  of  the 
eternal  into  the  temporal,  and  also  a  fulfilment'.  It  is  'a 
qualitative,  not  a  quantitative,  infinity'.  It  is  not  susceptible 
to  numeration  or  extension  or  division.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
teriorized or  objectivized;  it  is  wholly  inward,  it  is  'the 
time  of  the  world  cf  subjectivity'. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  existential  time  is  identical  with 

1  Ibid.,  p.  260.  The  writer  is  reminded  of  an  unpublished  sermon  of 
Studdert-Kennedy  which  he  heard  him  preach,  and  pardy  memorized, 
and  which  opened  with  these  words:  'Mankind  is  always  looking  back- 
wards or  forwards.  He  is  either  looking  backwards  to  a  Garden  of  Eden 
in  which  everything  in  the  garden  was  lovely,  or  he  is  looking  forwards 
to  a  Golden  Age  in  which  everything  in  the  garden  will  be  lovely.  And 
these  things  never  existed  but  in  men's  dreams.  "We  look  before  and  after 
and  sigh  for  what  is  not."  And  to  each  one  of  us,  swaying  thus  between 
the  past  and  the  future  and  refusing  to  face  the  present,  Christ  comes, 
and  confronts  us  with  a  task  and  a  test;  and  the  task  and  the  test  which 
He  sets  before  each  one  of  us  is  this:  "Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that 
I  drink  of?"  ' — These  words  are  quoted  here  to  elucidate  the  contrast 
which  Berdyaev  makes  between  historical  and  existential  time,  and  its 
real  significance  for  the  spiritual  life. 
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eternity,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  participant  of  several 
moments  of  eternity.  Every  man  knows  from  his  own  inward 
experience  that  he  is  a  participant  in  several  of  his  own  moments 
of  eternity.  The  protraction  of  existential  time  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  protraction  of  objectivized  time,  cosmic  or 
historical.  Minutes  which  are  short  from  the  objective  point  of 
view  may  be  lived  through  as  an  infinity,  and  an  infinity  in 
opposite  directions,  in  the  direction  of  suffering  and  in  the  direc- 
tion ofjoy  and  triumphant  rapture.  Every  state  of  ecstasy  leads  out 
from  the  computation  of  objectivized  mathematical  time  and  leads 
into  existential  qualitative  infinity.  One  moment  may  be  eternity, 

another  moment  may  be  an  evil  and  repellent  endlessness The 

greater  part  of  man's  life  is  unhappy  and  is,  therefore,  chained  to 
mathematical  time.  Suffering  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  existential 
order,  but  it  is  objectivized  in  mathematical  time,  and  appears  to 
be  infinite  in  the  quantitative  sense  of  the  word.1 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  there  is  no  horizontal 
extension  in  existential  time,  there  is  a  direction  in  which 
the  point  of  existential  time  may  be  considered  as  extended. 
This  is  in  reference  to  whatsoever  is  accomplished  (should 
not  Berdyaev  have  added — 'and  endured'?)  in  existential 
time.  But  in  this  case  the  direction  is  not  horizontal;  it  is 
vertical. 

Everything  which  is  accomplished  in  existential  time  is  accom- 
plished along  a  vertical  line,  not  a  horizontal.  In  terms  of  the 
horizontal  line  it  is  only  a  point,  at  which  the  break-through  takes 
place  out  of  the  depth  on  to  the  surface.  Events  in  existential  time 
appear  as  a  line  along  a  horizontal  flat  surface  as  a  result  of  the 
movement  of  these  points  which  are  connected  by  a  break- 
through out  of  the  depth.  This  is  the  exteriorizing  of  what  is  not 
subject  to  exteriorization,  the  objectivization  of  what  is  not  ex- 
pressible as  an  object. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  261. 
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Every  creative  act  is  performed  in  existential  time  and  is  merely 
projected  in  historical  time.  The  creative  impulse  and  ecstasy  is 
outside  objectivized  and  mathematical  time,  it  does  not  take 
place  on  a  flat  surface,  on  the  level  of  the  mediocrity  of  our  life; 
it  happens  vertically,  not  horizontally.  But  the  result  of  the 
creative  act  is  exteriorized  in  the  time-stream  of  history.  .  .  #* 
Everything  significant  and  great  in  history,  everything  authentic- 
ally new,  is  a  break-through  in  the  existential  plane,  in  creative 
subjectivity.  The  emergence  of  every  notable  man  in  history  is  a 
phenomenon  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  Within  history  there  is  meta- 
history,  which  is  not  a  product  of  historical  evolution.  There  is 
the  miraculous  in  history. .  .  .  The  full  significance  of  an  event  in 
the  life  of  Christ  moved  in  existential  time;  in  historical  time  it 
only  shines  through  the  burdensome  environment  of  objectiviza- 
tion.2 

This  latter  statement  can  only  be  accepted  with  qualifica- 
tion, since  not  every  event  in  the  life  of  Christ  can  be  said 
to  have  moved  on  the  existential  plane.  Like  other  men  He 
lived  in  the  natural  world  wherein  some  events  take  place 
which  call  for  the  exercise  of  no  creative  activity,  and  are 
without  spiritual  or  existential  significance.  Nor  can  even 
those  events  in  His  life  of  which  we  have  record,  and  which 
must  be  presumed  to  be  the  most  significant,  be  considered 
as  all  of  equal  significance.  As  has  been  noted  above 
(page  35)  there  were  circumstances  in  which  even  He  was 
compelled  to  treat  His  fellow-men  in  the  relationship  not 

1  With  this  should  be  compared  the  'Theory  of  Serialism'  by  J.  W. 
Dunne  in  his  Experiment  with  Time  and  subsequent  studies. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  261-2.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  thought  of  Kant, 
namely,  that  whereas  the  Good  Will  is  intuitive  and  autonomous,  and 
as  such  pertains  to  the  realm  of  the  eternal, — nevertheless,  its  objectivi- 
zation  empirically  as  act  in  the  plane  of  phenomena  places  it  within  the 
realm  of  time  and  therefore  also  under  the  law  of  necessity. 
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of  Thou,  but  of  It.  No  act  or  word  of  violence,  even  when 
delivered  in  defence  of  righteousness,  can  be  considered 
creative  or  to  possess  existential  meaning. 

Historical  time  is  an  interlude  in  cosmic  time.  It  has  a 
beginning  and  will  come  to  an  end.  The  occasion  for  its 
beginning  was  the  Fall  of  Man;  the  Fall  of  Man  was  in  fact 
the  cause  of  historical  time,  and  this  is  why  it  is  still  man's 
curse  and  enemy.  There  are  two  ways  out  of  it:  one  is  when 
history  returns  to  nature,  and  is  submerged  again  in  cosmic 
time.  That  is  the  term  for  naturalism.  The  other  way  is 
when  history  passes  into  the  realm  of  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  and  is  submerged  again  into  existential  time.  Pre- 
mundane  and  post-mundane  existence  lie  on  each  side  of 
historical  time,  which  is  but  the  objectification  of  man's 
existence. 

History  is  the  failure  of  the  spirit,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not 
realized  or  expressed  in  it.  But  that  very  failure  itself  has  a  mean- 
ing. The  great  testing  trials  of  man  and  the  seductive  lures 
through  which  he  lives  have  a  meaning.  Without  them  the  free- 
dom of  man  would  not  have  been  fully  tested  and  proved.1 

Time  is  only  conquerable  when  it  ceases  to  be  objecti- 
vized  in  horizontal  sequence;  and  only  a  break-through 
from  the  depth — a  divine-human  action  in  which  man 
consciously  co-operates  with  God — can  accomplish  that. 
And  it  can  be  accomplished  only  in  freedom,  for  it  is  only 
in  and  through  the  freedom  of  man  that  God  acts. 

In  this  connection  Berdyaev  has  a  valuable  observation 
to  make  on  the  subject  of  death:  'it  is  a  sundering  of  com- 
munication with  the  world.'  Therefore,  it  is  immaterial 

1  Ibid.,  p.  263. 
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whether  the  sundering  is  considered  as  the  death  of  subject 
to  object,  or  conversely.  *  There  is  no  difference  between 
my  disappearing  to  the  world,  and  the  world's  disappearing 
to  me.'  In  either  case,  death  by  no  means  involves  a  dis- 
appearance of  personality.  'The  fullness  of  the  life  of  per- 
sonality is  not  to  be  realized  in  this  life,  in  this  objectivized 
world;  in  it  the  existence  of  personality  is  impaired  and 
partial.'1 

Death  is  the  ultimate  aspect  of  the  problem  of  time.  Death  is 
inseparable  from  time,  and  occurs  within  its  framework.  The 
fear  of  the  future  is  above  all  the  fear  of  death.  Death  is  an  event 
within  life  itself;  it  is  the  term  of  life.  But  death  is  only  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  life's  materialization.  It  occurs  in  time,  within  the 
objective  world,  but  not  within  the  subject  or  his  inner  existence, 
wherein  it  is  merely  an  instant  of  his  eternal  life.  The  past  with 
its  sequence  of  extinct  generations  is  dead  only  when  we  regard 
it  as  an  object,  when  we  ourselves  are  merely  material  pheno- 
mena.2 

To  achieve  communion  is  to  have  no  fear  of  death;  it  is  to 
feel  that  the  power  of  love  is  stronger  than  that  of  death.  Those 
who  have  achieved  communion  are  not  spared  the  tragic  divorce 
of  death,  but  for  them  this  divorce  is  only  confined  to  the  natural 
world.  Inwardly,  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  proves  the  path  of 
true  life,  since  death  only  affects  the  objective  world,  and  especi- 
ally the  personalities  of  those  who  have  surrendered  to  its  alien 
power.  Self-realization  is  a  process  of  permanent  auto-creation, 
an  elaboration  of  the  new  man  at  the  expense  of  the  old.3 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  change  is  the  result  of  the 
time-process;  on  the  contrary,  change  is  the  cause,  time  is 
the  effect. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

2  Solitude  and  Society,  p.  139. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  199-200. 
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Time  exists  because  there  is  activity,  because  there  is  incessant 
passage  from  non-Being  to  Being.  But  this  creative  activity  is 
discontinuous  and  disintegrated;  it  has  no  roots  in  eternity.  Time 
is  the  product  of  changing  realities,  beings,  existences.  Time  can 
therefore  be  transcended.  The  degraded  time  of  our  world  is 
the  outcome  of  the  Fall  that  occurred  in  the  depths  of  existence. 
It  is  the  product  of  objective  processes,  of  an  objective,  disinte- 
grated and  determined  world.1 

Time  is  a  condition  of  anxiety;  but  it  is  also  a  condition 
of  hope.  Anxiety  is  a  passive  condition,  and  admits  the 
static  aspect  of  human  nature,  in  which  man  regards  him- 
self as  an  object,  determined  by  events,  the  victim  of  natural 
forces.  Hope  is  an  active  condition,  and  admits  the  dynamic 
aspect  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  in  which  he  knows  himself 
as  a  self-determining  and  world-determining  subject,  able 
to  mould  and  master  circumstance,  and  create  his  world. 
In  the  one  case  there  is  change  through  death;  in  the  other, 
change  through  ascension  into  life. 

The  secret  of  life  is  to  live  in  the  existential  present,  for 
this  is  to  live  in  eternity. 

Wherein  lies  the  root  of  time's  evil  and  its  accompanying 
nostalgia?  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  man  finds  it  impossible  to  experi- 
ence the  present  as  a  complete  and  joyful  whole,  as  a  part  of 
eternity,  or  to  shake  off,  even  while  enjoying  the  present  instant, 
the  dread  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  of  their  nostalgia.  It 
is  not  our  lot  to  experience  the  joy  of  the  instant  as  we  might 
experience  the  fullness  of  eternity,  for  this  joy  is  invariably  tem- 
pered by  time's  impetuous  flight.  As  a  particle  of  fleeting  time, 
the  instant  is  alive  with  all  the  distress  and  cruelty  of  time  eternally 
in  process  of  being  divided  into  the  past  and  the  future.  But  the 
instant,  because  it  also  participates  in  eternity,  has  another 
quality.  The  instability  and  transience  of  all  things  give  rise  to  a 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  129-30. 
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deep  sense  of  melancholy  and  fear  in  face  of  past  and  future 
events.  This  sense  of  melancholy  and  fear  can  only  be  overcome 
by  the  exercise  of  creative  activity  in  the  present  and  refusal  to 
envisage  the  future  in  terms  of  fatality  or  determination.1 

Berdyaev  instances  Goethe  as  one  human  being  who 
knew  how  to  live  rightly. 

Man's  highest  dream  and  greatest  achievement  are  to  experi- 
ence the  plenitude  of  a  given  instant.  All  the  wisdom  of  Goethe, 
the  whole  import  of  his  life,  are  the  result  of  this  faculty  to  experi- 
ence fully,  to  discover  the  divine  element  in  the  minutest  particle 
of  human  life.  In  this  way,  he  was  able  to  triumph  over  time's 
evil.2 

Berdyaev's  book,  The  Meaning  of  History,  was  published 
in  1936;  but  the  ideas  contained  in  it  are  more  clearly  and 
also  more  deeply  developed  in  those  sections  of  two  later 
books  which  deal  with  the  same  problem,  namely,  in 
Solitude  and  Society  (1938,  the  two  last  meditations)  and  in 
Slavery  and  Freedom  (1943,  the  last  part).  The  earlier  work, 
if  studied  by  itself  alone,  might  lead  to  the  impression  that 
when  he  speaks  of  Memory  he  infers  no  more  than  the 
memory  of  past  events.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  even  in  the  two  later  works  he  does 
not  always  make  this  clear.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  Memory 
as  the  link  which  joins  the  past  to  the  present;  at  other  times 
he  speaks  of  it  as  'inner  remembrance'  in  the  Platonic 
sense.  It  is  solely  in  the  latter  sense  that  his  interpretation  of 
the  true  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  understood. 

For  the  memory  of  past  events  is  not  a  creative  act.  It 
remembers  only  objective  facts,  whose  sequence  it  traces  in 

1  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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an  extensive,  quantitative  fashion.  They  pass  across  the 
screen  of  consciousness  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
a  series  of  photographs  passes  before  one's  physical  vision 
in  a  cinematograph,  or  as  Plato's  images  and  echoes  were 
reflected  serially  upon  the  blank  wall  before  the  eyes  of  the 
bound  prisoners  in  their  underground  cave. 

But  'inner  remembrance'  is  a  totally  different  kind  of 
awareness.  The  memory  of  events  may  have  passed  away 
entirely  from  consciousness,  and  yet  the  inner  remem- 
brance remain  as  a  vital  constituent  of  present  experience. 
In  fact  it  is  all  the  more  potent  and  effective  as  such  if  the 
actual  memory  has  faded.  It  is  thus  that  Plato  'remembered' 
the  condition  anterior  to  the  Fall  of  Man;  it  is  thus,  too, 
that  in  his  Myth  of  Er,  the  souls  'remembered'  their  condi- 
tion before  birth.  Memory  itself  had  passed  purified 
through  the  Waters  of  Lethe,  and  the  experiencing  self 
emerged  with  that  inner  remembrance  which  is  much 
more  than  memory.  It  is  intuition,  which  is  the  result  of 
experience.  Memory  assimilates;  but  only  remembrance 
can  digest;  and  what  it  digests  is  the  invisible  nutritive 
element,  not  the  raw  material,  of  what  has  been  assimi- 
lated. 

Inner  remembrance  has  thus  a  qualitative  value  and  an 
intensive  character,  which  memory  has  not.  A  genuinely 
creative  activity,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  requires  the  exercise 
of  imaginative  insight.  A  photograph  can  stereotype 
(statically)  an  aspect  or  impression  of  something  that  is 
already  past;  but  only  a  portrait  can  make  it  live  (dynamic- 
ally) in  the  present.  No  element  of  subjectivity  enters  into 
the  former;  in  the  latter,  it  is  half  the  battle. 

As  Berdyaev  says: 
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History,  like  everything  else,  has  two  aspects:  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  an  objective  process  in  so  far  as  it  investigates  the  past  as  an 
object  and  is,  consequently,  relegated  like  nature  to  the  objective 
world;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  spiritual  event  in  the  inner  sphere 
of  existence.  As  a  spiritual  event,  history  can  only  be  apprehended 
by  means  of  the  ontological  memory  [i.e.  inner  remembrance] 
and  active  communion  with  the  past.  To  achieve  this  result,  man 
must  apprehend  the  past  as  a  part  of  his  own  existence,  of  his 
own  prehistorical  spiritual  existence.  The  past  thus  becomes  an 
integral  constituent  of  his  present,  and  man  is  enabled  to  over- 
come temporal  disintegration.1 

By  history,  thus  inwardly  remembered,  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  only  the  particular  history  of  the  individual  re- 
membrancer, but  all  history,  universal  history;  for  man  as 
personality  is  a  microcosm.  To  the  personality  that  is  truly 
alive  all  history  has  a  personal  significance,  because  he 
recognizes  in  it  that  which  he  himself  has  inwardly  experi- 
enced. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  mystery  of  the  'historical',  I  must  have  a 
sense  of  it  and  history  as  something  that  is  deeply  mine.  .  .  . 
All  historical  epochs,  from  the  very  earliest  to  that  at  the  top- 
most peak  of  modern  history,  represent  my  historical  destiny; 
they  are  all  mine.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  real  philosophy  of  history  is  that  of  the  triumph  of 
authentic  life  over  death;  it  is  the  communion  of  man  with  an- 
other everlastingly  broader  and  richer  reality  than  that  in  which 
he  is  empirically  immersed.  .  .  .  Only  deep  down  in  his  own  self 
can  man  really  discover  the  secrets  of  time. .  .  . 

We  live  in  a  world  of  historical  reality,  in  a  false  and  divided 
time,  in  which  the  past  seems  remote,  the  future  yet  unborn,  and 
we  are  locked  in  the  doubtful  instant  of  the  present.  But  what 
principle  or  force  is  directing  the  battle  against  this  evil  and  mor- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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tal  character  of  time?  [It  is  Memory  which  conducts '  the  battle 
of  the  eternal  spirit'  against  time.]  All  historical  knowledge  is 
but  a  remembrance,  one  or  another  form  of  the  triumph  of 
memory  over  the  spirit  of  corruption.  .  .  .  Without  it  history 
would  not  exist.  .  .  -1 

Remembrance,  therefore,  is  the  link  that  connects  the 
existential  present  with  the  existential  past.  By  means  of  it 
the  past  lives  in  the  present. 

What  is  the  link  between  the  existential  present  and  the 
existential  future?  It  is  Prophecy. 

Prophecy  is  not  prediction,  it  is  not  a  forecasting  of 
events.  Rather,  it  is  the  vision  which  apprehends  things 
present  in  the  light  of  their  eternal  issues.  It  is  apocalyptic, 
it  is  an  unveiling.  If  inner  remembrance  can  enable  man 
to  apprehend  the  non-existent  past,  the  prophetic  spirit 
should  likewise  be  able  to  reveal  the  non-existent  future.' 
This  is  very  different  from  pre-vision  which  occurs  'only 
when  the  future  is  considered,  like  the  past,  as  something 
static,  objective,  and  entirely  determined'. 

Prophecy,  on  the  other  hand,  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense, 
represents  the  mystery  of  transcended  time,  the  mystery  of  man's 
emancipation  from  its  yoke,  the  mystery  of  his  conquest  of  the 
eternal  present  and  of  his  communion  with  it.  It  reveals  the  my- 
stery of  existence,  that  of  the  future  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
existence.  The  eternal  present  thus  revealed  is  not  a  static  present, 
but  one  in  the  process  of  incessant  creation  outside  the  frontiers 
of  disintegrated  time.2 

History  is  in  truth  the  path  to  another  world.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  its  content  is  religious.  ...  In  its  perpetual  transition 
from  one  epoch  to  another,  mankind  struggles  in  vain  to  resolve 

1  The  Meaning  of  History,  pp.  16,  19,  23,  72. 
1  Solitude  and  Society,  p.  143. 
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his  destiny  within  history.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  feel- 
ing himself  imprisoned  within  the  circle  of  history,  he  realizes 
that  his  problem  cannot  be  solved  within  the  process  of  history 
itself,  but  only  on  the  transcendental  [i.e.  the  existential]  plane. 
The  problem  of  history  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  time.  To 
solve  it  requires  an  inversion  of  the  entire  historical  perspective, 
a  transfer  of  attention  towards  meta-history.1 

The  conception  of  the  end  of  historical  time  (like  the  end 
of  dimensional  space)  inevitably  involves  a  paradox,  if  not 
a  contradiction.  For  the  end  of  history  is  the  end  of  time 
and  yet  it  takes  place  within  time.  'Historical  time  cannot 
of  itself  come  to  an  end,  it  streams  out  towards  an  infinity 
which  is  never  converted  into  eternity/  The  event  of  the 
end  of  time  happens  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world 
which  is  to  come.  History  becomes  meta-history.  The 
problem,  is  however  solved  existentially.  Time  as  experi- 
enced historically  is  the  outcome  of  a  consciousness  which 
is  essentially  passive:  the  passage  of  events  is  regarded  ob- 
jectively, they  occur  within  the  framework  of  time.  The 
event  to  which  man  looks  forward  with  intensity  of  long- 
ing is  the  end  of  historical  time.  But  this  can  never  come  to 
pass  so  long  as  he  regards  it  objectively,  so  long  as  he  con- 
siders events  as  external  to  himself;  not  until  time  itself  is 
caught  up  within  his  own  creative  activity  will  time  itself 
disappear. 

There  are  two  ways  of  understanding  apocalypse,  a  passive 
and  an  active.  In  the  history  of  Christian  consciousness  the  former 
has  always  been  predominant.  There  has  been  a  passive  foreboding 
and  a  passive  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  world;  it  is  determined 
exclusively  by  God,  judgment  upon  the  world  is  divine  judg- 
ment only.  On  the  other  view,  the  end  of  the  world  is  actively 

1  The  Meaning  of  History,  p.  197. 
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creatively  prepared  by  man;  it  depends  upon  the  activity  of  man 
also,  that  is  to  say  it  will  be  a  result  of  divine-human  work.  .  .  . 
An  active  relation  to  the  end  of  history  presupposes  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period  of  change  in  the  structure  of  consciousness, 
a  spiritual  and  social  revolution  even  in  historical  time,  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  human  efforts  only,  but  also  cannot 
be  achieved  without  human  effort  or  by  passive  waiting.  The  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  which  changes  the  world,  is  the  activity 
of  the  spirit  in  man  himself.  .  .  .  Spiritual  revolution,  which  pre- 
pared the  end,  will  be  to  a  notable  degree  a  victory  over  the  illu- 
sions of  consciousness.  Active  eschatology  is  the  justification  of 
the  creative  power  of  man.  Man  is  liberated  from  the  sway  of  the 
objectivization  which  had  enslaved  him.  And  then  the  problem 
of  the  end  of  history  will  present  itself  in  a  new  aspect.  The  end 
of  history  is  the  victory  of  existential  time  over  historical  time, 
of  creative  subjectivity  over  objectivization,  of  personality  over 
the  universal-common,  of  existential  society  over  objectivized 
society.1 

This,  be  it  noted,  is  precisely  in  line  with  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  eschatological  expectation  envisaged  by  the 
historical  Jesus,  as  Schweitzer  found  it  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  gave  it  to  the  world  forty-nine  years  ago  in  his 
epoch-making  study,  The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  that  mystery,  and  which 
remains  so  till  the  end  of  time. 

For  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  it  was  a  question  of waiting  for 
the  Kingdom,  of  excogitating  and  depicting  every  incident  of 
the  great  catastrophe,  and  of  preparing  for  the  same;  while  for 
Jesus  it  was  a  question  of  bringing  to  pass  the  expected  event 
through  ethical  and  spiritual  renovation.2 

Berdyaev  continues  thus: 

1  Slavery  and  Freedom,  pp.  264-5. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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Everything  which  is  not  eternal  is  unendurable;  everything  of 
value  in  life,  if  it  is  not  eternal,  loses  its  value.  But  in  cosmic  and 
in  historical  time,  in  nature  and  in  history,  everything  passes 
away.  Therefore  that  time  must  come  to  an  end.  There  will  be 
no  more  time.  The  servitude  of  man  to  time,  to  necessity,  to 
death,  to  the  illusions  of  consciousness,  will  disappear.  Every- 
thing will  enter  into  the  authentic  reality  of  subjectivity  and 
spirituality,  into  the  divine,  or  rather  the  divine-human  life. 
But  a  stern  conflict  lies  ahead,  and  it  demands  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing. The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  reached  by  contemplation.  .  .  . 
The  slavery  of  man  is  his  Fall,  his  sin.  This  Fall  has  its  own  struc- 
ture of  consciousness,  it  is  conquered  not  only  by  repentance 
and  redemption  from  sin,  but  by  the  activity  of  all  the  creative 
powers  of  man.  When  man  does  that  to  which  he  is  called,  then 
only  will  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  take  place,  and  there  will 
be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  and  the  Kingdom  of  Freedom 
will  come.1 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  267-68. 
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